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Twenty-five Years of Best-Sellers 


HARRISON SMITH" 


I; 1s difficult to approach a study of 
popular fiction, limiting it to ‘“‘best- 
sellers,” over the last quarter of a century 
in anything like a scientific spirit. If you 
have lived through these years as a pub- 
lisher or a critic, your ancient enthusi- 
asms and half-forgotten dislikes are 
brought to life again to unbalance scholar- 
ly judgment. But, nevertheless, the in- 
vestigation of some three hundred novels 
that the public once bought by the tens 
and hundreds of thousands during so dev- 
astating a time in history is fascinat- 
ing, and, in the end, I believe that it is 
valuable and that the American who be- 
lieves that, if the world is not getting 
better and better, at least the cultural 
level, or the cultural aspirations, of the 
nation are steadily rising may base his 
optimism on solid fact. To prove this 
thesis, one would have to be convinced 
that finer and more significant novels, 
more enduring works, are being written 
today, and were written during the thir- 
ties and early forties, than were pro- 
duced twenty or more years ago and that 
there is a readier and more generous re- 


* A publisher of long experience, now president 
and partner in Smith & Durrell, book publishers. 


sponse among the wider public to new 
writers of real talent or genius. 

Back in 1914 when the first World 
War burst on an astonished public 
that could not believe it had happened, 
Americans read fiction for the same 
reason that they read it today—for en- 
tertainment, for escape, for that vicarious 
knowledge of life and love that only the 
novel can give, or because they hoped to 
be stirred by scenes and characters so 
created that they seemed more real than 
life itself. That was the year of John 
Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower, of H. G. 
Wells’s The Passionate Friends, of James 
Stephens’ Here Are Ladies, of Winston 
Churchill’s (not the Prime Minister) im- 
mensely successful The Inside of the Cup, 
and of Eleanor Porter’s prodigious 
Pollyanna. It was also the year of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ first novel, Our Mr. Wrenn, 
of Theodore Dreiser’s The Titan, neither 
of them best-sellers, and of the lesser 
works of some old-timers like Edith 
Wharton, Hamlin Garland, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, long famous for Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, whose Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch was still selling by the barrel. A 
good year on the whole, with the honors 
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going to England; but surely not a year 
when popular fiction gave any indica- 
tion that the greatest war thus far in 
history was to blossom forth that Au- 
gust. In the entire list the only books that 
would, perhaps, be impossible today are 
Mrs. Burnett’s T. Tembaron, a refine- 
ment on Horatio Alger, and Pollyanna, 
which has grown younger through the 
years and is now a juvenile but which 
was for years accepted as an adult, like a 
Hollywood starlet playing grown-up 
parts until audiences discovered her real 
age. 

Reading is supposed to make “a full 
man,” though in what manner full, and 
with what, depends on what he has con- 
sumed. In the year 1914 the American 
reading public was being educated by 
H. G. Wells to a rational conception of 
life, and his gifts to the youth of what is 
now known as the older generation, like 
Bernard Shaw’s, were too numerous to 
mention. People were reading more tran- 
quil novels than we thirst for today; 
they were concerned about Mr. Church- 
ill’s concern about the state of the 
church; they were embarrassed by Drei- 
ser’s attack on the capitalist, as if they 
had discovered an uneasy and clumsy 
giant on their doorsteps; they were wal- 
lowing in sentimentality and childish 
daydreams. Until that midsummer they 
were doubtless happy to have consumed 
this mixture and felt no ill effects from it. 
Aside from Dreiser, there appeared 
among these novels no serious criticism 
or attack on the world in which they 
lived. America was still God’s own green 
country, and all was well with the world, 
though Sinclair Lewis pointed out that 
year to the few who read Our Mr. Wrenn, 
as Wells had shown in his Mr. Polly, that 
the lower middle class was getting into a 
sad mess indeed. 

Our literature was, nevertheless, stick- 


ing its neck out of its carapace and look- 
ing about with hostile eyes. Frank Nor- 
ris, at the beginning of the century, had 
written McTeague, The Octopus, and 
The Pit in rapid succession, novels of re- 
volt that were like peals of thunder on a 
still day. His death at thirty-two robbed 
literature of a revolutionary force and 
may have delayed the emergence of the 
novel of protest by several years. Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle had given us the 
stench of the Chicago stock yards as 
early as 1906. The influence of our nine- 
teenth-century writers was declining 
rapidly—Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Whitman (who, indeed, could follow 
them?); the majestic and aloof school of 
New England writers was still bought 
in sets of innumerable volumes, but for 
the most part they stood unopened on 
the shelves of innumerable libraries— 
Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, ad- 
mirable and admired, but somehow 
dead to the America of 1914. There was 
a literary vacuum waiting to be filled by 
the literary quick-lunch counter and the 
candy store, with an occasional solid 
meal from Dreiser’s table and from 
British imports. 

The war tore America away from its 
anchor, from its sense of security. Many 
of the writers who have produced our 
modern literature were born out of the 
war, knew it at first hand, like Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos. The nation 
was ripe for a literary renaissance, how- 
ever abortive had been its early begin- 
nings. That it went toward disillusion- 
ment at so rapid a pace, that it was 
partly a destructive literature, rather 
than affirmative and positive, was due to 
the disappointment with the war and 
the peace that followed it. Our writers 
looked at our world with suspicious eyes 
and did not like what they saw; they had 
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to tear down our literary traditions be- 
fore new ones could be created, and so 
they were busy during the twenties and 
early thirties with the monumental task 
of altering our literary scenery. Other 
writers, like Scott Fitzgerald and Glen- 
way Westcott, stayed abroad for years 
after the war, in the midst of self-con- 
scious American colonies in Paris and 
on the Riviera. 

Consider the impression that average 
American readers of best-sellers must 
have had about their country at the time 
this survey begins; what they gathered 
from our novels about New England, the 
South, or the Middle West; what they 
thought of our farm life, our business- 
men, or our slum dwellers from the evi- 
dence they were able to gather from popu- 
lar novels. It was to destroy their con- 
ceptions that Sinclair Lewis busied him- 
self with attacking the middle western 
village, its businessmen, husbands, minis- 
ters. William Faulkner, Erskine Cald- 
well, and others went to work on the ro- 
mantic legend of the South we knew so 
well—made up of pillared mansions, 
mountain feuds, and picturesque Ne- 
groes, a legend flavored with mint 
juleps and magnolia blossoms. Dos 
Passos tackled the U.S.A. at large and is 
still at it. The farm, whether in decadent 
New England or the decaying Middle 
West, became almost too sordid to con- 
template. In fact, few readers of best- 
sellers had a chance to contemplate it; 
too many book-reading city dwellers had 
escaped from farms and were not anxious 
to revive their memories. In addition, 
James T. Farrell devoted himself to de- 
stroying the reputation of a single city, 
Chicago, and showed it a slum populated 
by the fighting Irish and the Italians. 

This is a hastily sketched background 
of the origins of our literary revolt and 
our renaissance of creative writing. It is 


interesting to note how long it took the 
best-sellers to echo this destructive criti- 
cism by our novelists or to reveal any in- 
terest in the war which raged for almost 
five years. Let us take 1919. Only two 
serious war novels had become popular: 
Blasco-Ibafiez’s The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, then in its second year as 
a best-seller, and H. G. Wells’s Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through. Dos Passos’ Three 
Soldiers, which became the model for 
some of our best war fiction, was not pub- 
lished until two years later. Five of the 
twelve ranking best-sellers in 1919 were 
of foreign origin; the rest were created by 
Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Temple Bailey, and 
Ethel M. Dell, with Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart to bring up the intellectual level of 
the lot. Another classic year for romance 
was 1920; Zane Grey, Peter B. Kyne, 
James Oliver Curwood, Ethel M. Dell, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Harold Bell Wright, 
and Eleanor H. Porter carried off the 
honors, with Kathleen Norris to rep- 
resent culture for America and E. 
Phillips Oppenheim standing for Eng- 
land. It would appear on the surface 
that the American public in the first and 
second year after the war had taken to 
opiates to dull its memory of yesterday 
and its fear for tomorrow. 

The following year was brightened by 
Lewis’ Main Street and by novels by 
Dorothy Canfield and Gertrude Ather- 
ton. The rest of the list reflected the same 
tiresome pattern, but Edith M. Hull’s 
The Sheik, which eventually set the 
hearts of a million or so thwarted spin- 
sters fluttering toward North Africa, add- 
ed an exotic note. Except for Babbitt, a 
novel or two by Dorothy Canfield and 
Booth Tarkington, Edna Ferber’s So 
Big and Louis Hémon’s Maria Chapde- 
laine, no distinguished novel entered the 
ten top sellers until 1925, when Margaret 
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Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph, 
Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat, and 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s The Little 
French Girl came out. The year 1926 
marked the first hugely successful book 
of humor to appear since the wartime 
Dere Mable—Anita Loos’s Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes. It is interesting to note that, 
while the historical romances and other 
soporifics remained rigidly moral, the 
postwar decline in literary sexual stand- 
ards had already reached the best-sellers. 
The Constant Nymph, however charming, 
was about a family and a girl who defied 
conventional standards; the delightful 
woman who wore a green hat was a sin- 
ner any way and any time you looked at 
her, though both ladies had to die for 
their unconventionality; while Anita 
Loos’s amoral little gold-digger went on 
merrily living and sinning with her Mr. 
Iseman—but that was humor and you 
didn’t have to take her seriously. Extra- 
marital relations have always been a 
theme for the novelist, in and out of sea- 
son, but these particular books are 
marked by the reader’s deep sympathy 
with the sinner’s attitude and his hatred 
for the narrow-minded people who 
would put an end to her misbehavior. 
The remarkable fact is that these books 
penetrated the strongholds of the vir- 
tuous middle class, who must have 
made them the best-sellers they be- 
came. In the meantime Percival Wren 
had entered the lists for the first time 
with his Beau Geste and Warwick Deep- 
ing with his Sorrell and Son, while Tem- 
ple Bailey and Rafael Sabatini had start- 
ed their prosperous careers as drug pur- 
veyors. 

It is interesting to study the sexual 
mores of these popular historical ro- 
mances, since before long even they were 
to change in a startling manner. The 
rules were all too simple and could be 


kept in any writer’s hat. The hero might 
be a pirate, a murderer, a thief; he might 
have a past as black as night as long as 
his sexual aberrations were never made 
specific, but at the sight of any pure girl 
he must become wax in the pretty maid’s 
hand. The heroine was allowed to spend 
a good part of the book teasing this male 
idiot; but why not? She was as safe as in 
a church with him and knew it well. We 
had, in all these books, which the public 
must have spent a good many millions ac- 
quiring, and of which Sabatini’s are classic 
examples, an incredible literary device 
through which the pure heroine invaria- 
bly became the tempter and the bold 
male the passionate resister. This neces- 
sarily resulted in a set of characters that 
might have been carved out of wood: 
They could have appealed only to a vast 
number of thwarted remnants of puritan- 
ism, of men who wanted to be tempted 
but who must resist temptation, and of 
women who wished to arouse heroic 
males without ever being in danger. It is 
only worth while contemplating this 
early twentieth-century absurdity be- 
cause so large a percentage of the best- 
sellers were of this sort, and indeed, with 
various modifications, this taint of per- 
verted behavior still clings, like a bad 
odor, to the art of present-day popular 
romance. The serious critics of our litera- 
ture—the Henry Seidel Canbys, the 
Bernard DeVotos, and the professors 
who leave their rostrums to criticize un- 
academic books—rarely take the trouble 
to survey this fantastic scene, though it 
is a legitimate part of any examination of 
this period and of the literary tastes of 
the public for whom these books must 
have been tailor-made, either by the 
most naive writers who ever existed or by 
the deepest cynics. There remains to add 
only that the purest examples of this 
nonsense were written by men and that 
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the technique, though varied, remained 
essentially the same. 

By 1926 the worst and the most inept 
of these writers have disappeared as best- 
sellers, and one no longer can find the 
Curwoods, Wrights, Sabatinis, Strat- 
ton Porters, and their ilk, while their 
successors—Wren, Deeping, De la Roche 
—are a great improvement on them. 
The public who created the best-sellers 
appears to be growing up. * 

In 1926 a professor of English litera- 
ture at Columbia made a farcical book 
of the classic legend of Helen of Troy 
and started a literary controversy for 
which he was cursed by Greek scholars 
from one end of the country to the other. 
John Erskine accomplished little by this 
act of sabotage, though he headed the 
column of best-sellers for the year, ex- 
cept that it eventually called Greek lit- 
erature to the attention of the stage, so 
that one Homeric tragedy after another 
has been vulgarized for Broadway au- 
diences. Thornton Wilder published The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey in 1928, and in 
the same year Louis Bromfield’s finest 
novel (apart from The Green Bay Tree), 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, 
appeared. Mr. Bromfield’s career is 
worth studying: the American author 
who possessed great gifts as a storyteller, 
who became an accomplished craftsman, 
but who finally was lost to “literature” 
because he was too impatient to take his 
talent as seriously as it deserved. Actu- 
ally five of his novels have appeared in 
best-seller lists, and yet there are few 
critics who would name him asa force in 
contemporary literature. His decline and 
fall can be seen all too easily in the rec- 
ords, however satisfied Mr. Bromfield 
may be with his career and his financial 
success. He is today a farmer with con- 
victions about the inadequacy of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The year 1929 was the first one in 
which this somewhat dismal record of 
popular successes brightened. Three 
great war novels were published—Erich 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, 
and Arnold Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa—in addition to Lewis’ Dods- 
worth. This year marks the rise to fame 
of one of our greatest living writers, who, 
through twenty years of pacifism and 
isolationism, was to personify in his 
work the spirit of war—war against men 
everywhere, for his works are littered 
with bodies, and war against animals, 
bulls in Spain and all kinds of wild crea- 
tures in Africa. Ernest Hemingway is 
one of our greatest short-story writers; 
his technique for terse, vital dialogue 
has become a part of our literature. 
He is a writer who seems to have 
been created for the times in which he 
lived—for the first World War, and for 
the violence which he sought between 
that and the war which we are now wag- 
ing. Some time ago an English publish- 
er, Jonathan Cape, said that the worth- 
while novelist rarely arrived before his 
fifth or sixth book. Mr. Hemingway’s 
A Farewell to Arms was his sixth novel. 
(It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Main Street was Lewis’ seventh, 
The Grapes of Wrath Steinbeck’s sixth, 
and My Antonia Willa Cather’s fifth.) 

For the next five years few really dis- 
tinguished novels, or important new 
novelists, reached these lists. Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth (her second book) 
was the first of a series of successful 
novels presenting the heart of China 
sympathetically and dramatically to the 
American people. Willa Cather’s Shadows 
on the Rock, Stark Young’s So Red the 
Rose, Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse, 
and Isak Dinesen’s Seven Gothic Tales 
were published in these years. The last 
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two deserve special comment, for no two 
novels could be more unlike than the ex- 
quisite and haunted tales of the Danish 
baroness and Mr. Allen’s robust and 
enormously lengthy historical novel, 
which, if it did not endure as a classic, 
was the most-discussed and longest 
novel of its generation, until Gone with the 
Wind three years later. Single-handed, 
Anthony Adverse broke the tradition of 
frozen monasticism of the long line of 
virtuous heroes and heroines. The public 
liked Mr. Allen’s full-bodied characters 
and bought an enormous number of cop- 
ies. If it is no longer a best-seller, it is be- 
cause the book finally exhausted the 
reading public, for it was not a book to 
read twice, and was blown into oblivion 
by Gone with the Wind. 

Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River 
was published in 1935. His first novel, 
Look Homeward, Angel (1929), had 
brought him immediate celebrity, for 
there was little hesitation in the critical 
recognition of his great talent. His death 
in 1938 was a serious loss to American 
letters. With Isak Dinesen’s book of the 
previous year, Thomas Wolfe’s success 
with the great public indicated a deep- 
ening awareness of artistic merit for its 
own sake. It is hard to believe that ei- 
ther of these books could have been best- 
sellers ten years before—certainly not at 
the date on which this chronicle begins. 

John Steinbeck’s name first appears 
in 1937 with Of Mice and Men, which 
was so charged with drama that, with 
little change, it was put into play form, 
as was his The Moon Is Down five years 
later. His major work, The Grapes of 
Wrath, published in 1939, was a bitter 
attack on class prejudice and hatred, 
which produced an acrimonious con- 
troversy. The elderly philosopher, George 
Santayana, discovered a little later to 
his great surprise that his only novel, 


The Last Puritan, was a popular success. 
It had been prefaced by a long series of 
philosophic books and an occasional 
volume of verse to which the public paid 
little attention, though he is one of the 
foremost thinkers and writers of our 
time. This is another book that might 
never have reached best-selling rank a 
few years ago. 

During the last few years of this sur- 
vey Kenneth*Roberts had become our 
most successful historical novelist. An- 
other vital new writer, who emerged after 
years of writing lucrative serials, is John 
P. Marquand, who looks at the world 
through the intelligent, satirical gaze of a 
born New Englander, nurtured by Har- 
vard. He has the gift for expressing the 
mind of the college-bred upper middle 
class in the East so well that to read 
H. M. Pulham, Esq. or So Little Time is, 
as one critic expressed it, ‘‘to listen to 
your own thoughts.” Marquand is yet 
another recent writer who, in earlier 
years, might not have found almost im- 
mediate recognition and popular suc- 
cess. 

There seems to be no question, in 
comparing the best-sellers of twenty 
years ago with those of today, that there 
has been an improvement in the literary 
taste and judgment of the public. Cer- 
tainly there is a far larger market for the 
best books than ever before. How sig- 
nificant recent novels or newly arrived 
novelists are must be left to time’s es- 
timation. Even the most biased critic 
must admit that popular American fic- 
tion is today adult—that we have de- 
veloped a new literature which is dis- 
tinctively our own. It is probable that 
we are seeing the last of the long series of 
novels of revolt and that the near future 
will bring us a still more creative and an 
affirmative literature. 

By December of last year we had been 
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at war with Germany and Japan for two 
years. But that part of the public whose 
function it is to create best-sellers seemed 
to have decided that it preferred to see 
the war through the eyes of journalists 
and nonfiction writers. Although eight 
out of ten of the nonfiction best-sellers 
were war books, not one among the nov- 
els dealt directly with the war. Lloyd C. 
Douglas’ The Robe, published in the fall 
of 1942, headed the list that year, for 
religious novels are needed in wartime. 
During the next six months Franz Wer- 
fel’s The Song of Bernadette and Sholem 
Asch’s The Apostle were published in 
time to be among the chosen ten for 
1943. 

This avoidance of the theme of war by 
our novelists is significant. In both Amer- 
ica and England, from the beginning of 
the new world war, creative writers were 
stunned by the magnitude of the tragedy 
that had overwhelmed the world for the 
second time. Many of them stopped writ- 
ing for some time or until their creative 
energies and their desire for self-expres- 
sion had time to revive, and then they 
chose to write on themes near at hand. 
John Marquand meditated gloomily on 
the thought-processes of his own genera- 
tion and class; Betty Smith dramatized 
the life of a young girl in a Brooklyn 
tenement; Saroyan gave us another vol- 
ume of cheerful comradeship with the 
folks on the other side of the railroad 
tracks. There were Marcia Davenport’s 
The Valley of Decision, the nearest ap- 
proach to the war of any of the novels; 
Louis Bromfield’s Mrs. Parkington; and 
Hervey Allen’s and Daphne du Maurier’s 
historical romances. The themes were 
religion, common humanity, and escape 
into the past. 

America, twenty-five years before, 
was also in the second year of a world 
war, and a comparison can properly be 


made between the popular novels of 
1943 and those of 1918. In the latter year 
three war fiction books were best-sellers: 
Over the Top, Dere Mable, and The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. The 
remainder were run-of-the-mill books 
of escape and romance, purveyed by 
Kathleen Norris, Ethel M. Dell, Gene 
Stratton Porter, and Jeffrey Farnol, with 
Booth Tarkington’s The Magnificent Am- 
bersons and Ring Lardner’s Treat ’"Em 
Rough the only exceptions rising above a 
sad level of mediocrity. It is obvious that, 
when the readers of novels in 1918 took 
the war into consideration, they wished 
to regard it lightly—as later we were to 
clasp See Here, Private Leargrove to our 
hearts as a relief from serious war jour- 
nalism. The literary standards of the 
reading public of these two years—1918 
and 1943—are isolated, appear to have 
advanced enormously in taste and in dis- 
crimination during the two and a half 
decades. Again, one doubts if a public 
which was willing to absorb in vast quan- 
tities a heavily sugared diet of mediocre 
and sterile romance would have immedi- 
ately seen the virtues of Betty Smith’s A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, of Marcia Daven- 
port’s fine novel, of Sholem Asch’s The 
A postle, or even of Saroyan’s The Human 
Comedy, though Mr. Saroyan may be a 
special case—a kind of proletarian novel- 
ist for whom the reading public had slow- 
ly developed a taste over several years, 
during which it had rejected as indigesti- 
ble a series of dismal “‘under-dog” works 
of fiction. He illustrates an interesting 
tendency of the larger public to absorb 
eventually a serious subject when it has 
been given a sugar coating. The latest 
writer to use this device—if it can be 
called a device—with huge success is 
Upton Sinclair, whose four Lanny Budd 
novels have successfully presented to an 
increasingly large audience his socialist 
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attitude toward the last twenty-five 
years, using as his spring board the coun- 
try homes of the internationally wealthy 


upper class instead of the disagreeable 
slum tenements inhabited by the socially 
unacceptable toilers of the world. 


Semantics in the Classroom 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG’ 


"Taere is no dearth of material dealing 
with general semantics, yet little ex- 
perimental work in the field of educa- 
tional methodology has been done.? The 
colleges have been far more enterprising 
in this respect. Whether or not semantics 
is formally incorporated into the body of 
the established curriculum, no teacher of 
English can do his job for any length of 
time without encountering questions and 
quandaries that call for the application 
of semantic methods. In short, teachers 
of English are semanticists without know- 
ing it. They may be poor, hit-or-miss 
semanticists, but the point is that they 
can no more divorce general semantics 
from the study and.use of language than 
they can separate the body from the 
mind. 

Practically every English teacher must 
at some time or other have listened to, or 
even been involved in, classroom con- 
troversies based on poor logic as well as 
verbal confusion. I recall the case of a 
girl who argued—quite cogently, ac- 
cording to her definition—that there was 
no such thing as altruism. Why? Well, 
every action human beings performed 
was motivated by some form of selfish- 

* Teacher of English, South Side High School, 
Newark; author of Walt Whitman and the Civil War. 


2See Language in General Education: A Report 
of the Committee on the Function of English in Gen- 
eral Education for the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum (New York and London, 1940); 
and Holland D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and 
Grayson N. Kefauver (eds.), English for Social 
Living (New York and London, 1943). 


ness. The philanthropist who donated a 
million dollars to charity was no more al- 
truistic than the man who refused to give 
anything. The one whoenlistsin the Army 
is fundamentally as selfish as the one 
who stays at home; each one does what 
is “good” for himself. 

It was difficult to straighten out this 
tangled skein of categories. First of all, 
there was a mad mistake in logic. The 
student began with the initial assump- 
tion that ‘all people are selfish.” By 
giving the same name to qualitatively 
different actions, she brought them un- 
der the deceptive rubric of identity and 
thus arrived at the amazing conclusion 
that Dr. Stockmann was no more al- 
truistic than Al Capone. 

The teacher tried the device of “in- 
dexing.”’ Selfishness (1), the act (say) 
of a mother sacrificing herself economi- 
cally for her son is equal to selfishness(2), 
the action of a person on a lifeboat drift- 
ing at sea who steals from the scanty 
provisions which are meant for the sus- 
tenance of all. Are these two the same 
thing? Are they equal? Suppose we call 
the first plus and the second minus. Can 
we make a true equation? Let us see: 
plus equals minus. It doesn’t nake sense. 
Is there, therefore, any warrant for call- 
ing such radica ly different actions by the 
same loose term? 

Such discussions almost invariably 
bring up the puzzling question: How did 
language first arise? How do names be- 
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SEMANTICS IN 


gin? How do words get the meaning they 
actually have?? While students usually 
find it interesting to listen to the various 
theories that attempt to explain how 
language probably arose in the remote 
past, it is wiser as a rule to avoid such 
high flights and stick more closely to the 
facts of the linguistic situation. What do 
we do when we talk? Language is not 
only a means; it is also definitely re- 
lated to the life we lead, the ideas and 
attitudes we hold. It is an integral part of 
human behavior and must be studied as 
such. It is indispensable, among both 
primitive and modern man, for the 
facilitation of any kind of concerted hu- 
man action. Speech has no meaning un- 
less it is brought in relation to the prac- 
tical activities that call it forth. 

If the students can be led to accept 
this pragmatic conception of language, 
they can gradually be taught to inter- 
pret the meaning of each utterance not 
in isolation but within its context. If the 
word “altruism” is placed within an 
actual social situation, it ceases to be a 
unitary and detached concept. It is an 
experience which we share, an action in 
time-and-place. From such empirical 

3 The reliance on the dictionary as the final 
arbiter of meaning, regardless of other important 
considerations, is being replaced by a more sensi- 
tive awareness of the functional role of context. 
Connotative nuances are born of the relation of the 
word to the rest of the passage in a given universe 
of discourse. The tone, the intention of the writer 
or speaker, must be borne steadily in mind if the 
full meaning is to be grasped. A promising step in 
this direction—an innovation that is bound to have 
fruitful educational implications—is being taken 
by Allen Walker Read, who is compiling a dic- 
tionary, based on semantic principles, which will 
emphasize context rather than etymology or fixity 
or meaning (see ‘The Lexicographer and General 
Semantics, with a Plan for ‘A Semantic Guide to 
Current English,’” in Papers from the Second 
American Congress on General Semantics, ed. M. 
Kendig (Chicago, 1943], pp. 33-42; see also Charles 
I. Glicksberg, “The Dynamics of Vocabulary- 
building,” English Journel, XXTX [March, 1940], 
197-206). 
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instances the world of concepts can be 
reconstructed, given a flesh-and-blood 
habitation as well as a name. 

Those teachers who are still skeptical 
of the practical value of semantics 
should try to recall and reflect upon some 
of the searching questions, often highly 
metaphysical in nature, which students 
have had occasion to ask them. Un- 
familiar with the postulate of symbolic 
logic—that it is illegitimate to ask a 
question for which there is no conceiv- 
able answer—they persist in the hunting 
of the snark. I recall some of the puzzling 
queries that students have addressed to 
me both privately and in class: “What 
is truth?” ‘‘What is the best definition 
of love?” “Does God exist?” ‘What is 
race?” “ ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’ 
—what does this really mean?” 

Each of these questions reveals a neg- 
lect of the basic principles of general 
semantics. Removed from their living 
context, the key terms are meaningless. 
There is no such universal abstraction as 
truthor race or God or love. For example, 
truth, like love, is a matter of degree. 
Bertrand Russell suggests that “people 
who speak with reverence of the ‘Truth’ 
would do better to speak about Fact. 

.’’4 A working knowledge of how ab- 
stractions are born and operate within a 
given linguistic environment, as well as 
of their contextual roots and ramifica- 
tions, might have saved these students 
from tracking down the unicorn to its 
metaphysical lair. Consciousness of ab- 
stracting induces a realization not only 
of the multi-valued character of words 
but also of the relativity of values. 

It is problems like these, coming un- 
expectedly out of the blue, which often 
prove more stimulating and education- 


‘Philosophy of the Twentieth Century,” in 
Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. Dagobert 1D. 
Runes (New York, 1943), p. 235. 
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ally fruitful than formally prepared les- 
sons on general semantics. With one 
senior class I spent more than two peri- 
ods discussing the principles of seman- 
tics. The results were discouraging. I 
came away from the experience a chas- 
tened and a wiser man. Semantics can- 
not be “discussed” and “taught” by 
rote.’ 

After this fiasco of a lesson had been 
happily forgotten, the class one day be- 
came engaged in the discussion of the 
race problem. When is a man colored? 
Why, when his skin is colored. But there 
are many Negroes in the United States 
who “pass” as white. What, then, is the 
percentage of colored blood that makes a 
man a Negro? Various states in the Un- 
ion differ in their interpretation on this 
point. When this discussion was followed 
by the reading of the pamphlet en- 
titled The Races of Mankind, the con- 
cept of “race” as a fixed, unalterable, 
scientifically validated category was de- 
stroyed. 

Another instance: one day last term a 
class was assigned the task of copying 
down the Bill of Rights. The student had 
to explain in his own words what each 
amendment to the Constitution meant 
and how it actually applied to the life we 
lead today. The forum that was held the 
next day was an illuminating experience 
both for the students and for the teacher. 
What started out as a Fourth of July 
celebration of our democratic ideals 
turned rather quickly and without the 
foresight or intention of the teacher® in- 
to an exercise in semantic discrimina- 
tion. First of all, there was the reading 
difficulty: the problem of getting the 


5 The class had been assigned to read the essay, 
“The Tyranny of Words,” by Stuart Chase, in 
Panorama, ed. Harold T. Eaton (New York and 
Chicago, 1940). 


6 The forum was led by a student chairman. 


plain meaning of the constitutional lan- 
guage. Then there was the even harder 
problem of determining how this mean- 
ing actually functioned, to what in their 
life it could possibly apply. They had 
come into class convinced that they knew 
what “democracy” was. But some of the 
Negro students in the class proved a 
thorn in the side of the one hundred per 
cent patriots, whose loyalty was verbal 
rather than critical. One Negro girl 
wanted to know: “What is democracy?” 
There was an embarrassed period of 
silence. Everyone thought he knew; no 
one could formulate it convincingly in 
the face of this skeptical challenge. 

One lad finally hazarded the opinion 
that democracy means equal rights. 
From the rear of the room came the dis- 
concerting Socratic query of the Negro 
girl: “Equal rights for whom?” Again 
there was a tense silence; for this the 
students did know, this was part of their 
everyday experience: that the Negro was 
the victim of racial discrimination. One 
could almost read the perplexed state of 
their mind: If democracy did not grant 
equality of opportunity to all people, if 
it discriminated against one-tenth of the 
population, then what did ‘“‘democracy”’ 
mean? Hitherto it had seemed to possess 
a concrete, definite, and assured mean- 
ing; now it had become bafflingly com- 
plex, a bundle of contradictions, a prob- 
lem to be thought and lived through 
rather than a formal idea to be accepted 
on faith. Obviously, the social reality 
did not correspond with the picture in 
their mind. This did not mean, as was 
pointed out, that democracy as a whole 
had failed; it simply indicated that de- 
mocracy was an unfinished business, 
that, like every precious ideal, it must 
constantly be striven for, redefined, re- 
possessed. 

During the same session another lad 
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declared with conviction that in the Unit- 
ed States, as compared with Germany, 
you could say anything you pleased, 
without fear of punishment. By this time 
the class was in no mood for verbal eva- 
sions. A number of dissenting voices 
charged that this was nonsense. No one 
could say anything he pleased. Certain 
expressions in our society—in practically 
every society—are taboo. Who, for ex- 
ample, reveals everything that is in his 
mind? Much in the course of a conversa- 
tion is left unspoken, and it is well for 
social accommodation that it is so. 
“Free” speech is free within limits. The 
significance of what is said depends on 
when it is said, to whom, for what pur- 
pose, in what social context. “When you 
call me that, smile,”’ said the Virginian, 
who was a semanticist of sorts. 

For students to feel the power of verb- 
al magic they must, first of all, be sub- 
jected to it and, second, practice it them- 
selves. What’s in a name? Logically it 
should make no difference by what name 
a person or a political party is desig- 
nated; actually it makes a very great 
difference. The Communists—the most 
active, the most ingenious, if not al- 
ways the most successful, propagandists 
—have at last been forced to take cog- 
nizance of the intense antagonism the 
name of their party evokes on the part of 
many Americans. There is more than 
meets the eye in the proposal of the 
Young Communist League to change 
its name and concentrate on the more 
immediate aim of winning the war and 
destroying fascism.’ Consider, too, the 
recent sensational announcement by the 
Soviet authorities that the Comintern 
had been liquidated. Immediately, the 
Communist party of the United States 
decided upon its own dissolution and pre- 
sided at its own interment. Mr. Earl 


7 New York Times, September 11, 1943. 


Browder, secretary of the Communist 
party in the United States, made it 
known that “the bogey of Communism” 
had been laid. 

The essence of verbal magic, accord- 
ing to Bronislaw Malinowski, who stud- 
ied the magic formulas and beliefs of the 
Trobriand Islanders, ‘‘consists in a 
statement which is untrue, which stands 
in direct opposition to the context of 
reality.”* Language thus has a double 
function: the magical and the pragmatic. 
The evil spirits residing in names still 
ride us hard. Though our civilization is 
ostensibly under the control of scientific 
reason, actually the mass of people are 
more influenced by verbal magic than by 
rigorous methods of critical inquiry. The 
symbol is personified. Everywhere peo- 
ple are more concerned to combat the 
“menace” of “‘bad”’ substantives than 
the reality to which presumably they 
refer. 

What clinched the lesson on verbal 
magic was the effort the students them- 
selves made to compose political oratory 
which sounded impressive but which 
had little relation to reality. Most of the 
students capitalized on their own politi- 
cal beliefs. These were the heart of 
reality, the quintessence of truth. The 
New Deal, for example, meant salvation 
for the common man, justice for the 
people, the perpetuation of democracy 
in its true sense, the building of Jerusa- 
lem in the United States. But it could 
also be twisted to mean “bureaucratic 
regimentation,” “tyranny,” “fascism’’? 
—all names. 

The more difficult assignment was to 
teach the class the necessity of prag- 

8 Coral Gardens and Their Magic (New York and 
Cincinnati, 1935), II, 239. 

9 One student, with a great thrill of excitement, 
brought in a clipping from the New York Times 


of June 28, 1944, headed “New Deal Labeled ‘Fas- 
cism’ by Martin.” 
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matically testing each statement by the 
method of applying it to concrete in- 
stances.’® If the New Deal was a form of 
fascism, then the thing to do is to dis- 
sociate the abstraction into its compo- 
nent parts and examine each one of these 
by applying it to a given situation. How 
does it work out in practice? How does 
it affect the student personally, his fami- 
ly, his social relations, his community? 

The other point that had to be made 
clear to the class was that facts to be 
properly interpreted must be situated 
in the context of time. Facts, because 
they occur in time, must be “dated.” 
Smith in 1910 is not the same Smith of 
1944. Communism in Russia or the 
United States in 1944 is not the same 
communism that prevailed in either 
country in 1934. The New Deal of the 
thirties must be distinguished from the 
New Deal of 1944. 

The realization that words can be 
used to throw up a meaningless smoke 
screen was one the students did not 
readily forget. They were delighted with 
the success they achieved in ringing 
changes on sacred abstractions. Like 
Humpty Dumpty they came to the 
startling conclusion: “When I use a 
word, it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.”’ Some 
students, to be sure, were more success- 
ful in performing these exercises than 
others. 

In the teaching of general semantics, 
whether or not it is called by that name, 
it is necessary to establish “rapport” 
with the students before any definite 
beneficial results can be secured. Before 
the student can be helped, the teacher 


10 In his Problems of Mind and Matter (Cambridge, 
1934), John Wisdom gives this as one of his central 
precepts: “To ascertain the truth of a general state- 
ment apply it in all sorts of particular instances” 


(p. 55). 


must somehow manage to “get under 
his skin.”’ In short, any constructive ed- 
ucational influence must be organismic, 
not verbal. It is difficult, however, to de- 
termine whether the learned response 
functions on an organismic or on a verbal 
level. The student sets down in words 
what he feels and believes, but there is 
as yet no educational method of deter- 
mining whether his pattern of behavior 
has been modified. 

The prime motor of semantics as an 
educational method is that it can act as a 
counterbalance to the predominant in- 
tellectualism of our times. Organic ex- 
perience is the basis of learning. What is 
known is lived through, and it is known 
precisely because it has been lived 
through. Semantics can be “taught’”’ 
without ever mentioning the name. It is 
efficacious because it makes possible an 
extensive system of self-education. Oc- 
casional exercises in semantic analysis 
will not of themselves carry over into 
behavior, but they may in time help the 
personality escape from the prison of 
stereotypes. If applied to vital contem- 
porary issues, such exercises should dem- 
onstrate clearly the relativity of meaning 
in language. No word has a fixed, final, 
binding meaning. What it means to the 
reader or listener depends upon a num- 
ber of complex things: the past history 
of the reader or listener, the emotional 
coloring of the context, the pressure and 
collaboration of neighboring words, the 
directing purpose of the writer or speak- 
er. Each one of us accepts a number of 
presuppositions which are absolutes, the 
assumptions of which are not susceptible 
of definition. In addition, such exercises 
can demonstrate not only what abstrac- 
tions are but how they influence the bur- 
den of meaning, how they can be twisted 
to serve different purposes, how danger- 
ous they are when not checked by se- 
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mantic methods. People can be op- 
pressed in the name of “Freedom.” 

This is not to imply that we live com- 
pletely in a world of fictions, that words 
are shadows which bear no correspond- 
ence to reality, that we must forever re- 
main blind and deluded in a cave of 
projected images. It is the realm of ob- 
served facts that constitutes our base of 
operations, our arbiter of “truth.” 

Until semantics becomes institution- 
alized and forms part of our mental 
habits, English teachers would do well 
to experiment with semantic methods 
whenever the occasion calls for such 
treatment. High-school classes are not, 
as a rule, ripe for technical discussions of 
“theory.” What students want is what 
they can use to advantage. If semantics 
can help to clarify their thoughts, facili- 
tate their thinking, and make their dis- 
course more smooth, precise, and expres- 
sive, it will achieve more than if we had 
given them a minutely outlined course on 
the subject. Here are some of the “princi- 
ples” the alert and enterprising teacher 
can bring to bear on issues that arise in 
the classroom: 

a) Language is like a map; it should 
take us most expeditiously to the place 
where we are going. The map should 
prove a faithful guide to the territory of 
experience. Language, of course, has 
other uses: the emotional, the evocative, 
the mystical, the magical. 

b) The statement of ‘“‘allness,’” like 
the belief that life can be explained by 
propositions which are either true or 
false, should be regarded as a danger sig- 
nal. Most statements of fact possess a 
weighted measure of probability. They 
correspond more or less to the reality 
they attempt to describe. The question 
of “truth” is thus a matter of discover- 
ing the degree of probability of any 
warranted assertion. 


c) As important as the consideration 
of “‘allness”’ is the realization that words 
mean what we make them mean and that 
it is the context, written or social, which 
furnishes the clue of meaning. 

d) If students are to write well, it is 
essential that we make clear to them the 
purpose for which communication is to 
be established. All expression has a com- 
municative purpose. Without this pur- 
pose it grows artificial and ineffective. 
Writing for the sake of writing does not 
belong in the classroom." 

e) The habit of indexing and of ‘‘dat- 
ing”’ is of decided value. Here is the rem- 
edy for the vice of abstraction which is 
the bottomless pit into which many 
adolescent minds fall; and the memory of 
that traumatic “‘fall’’ remains with them 
and influences their thinking and be- 
havior for the rest of their lives. Two- 
valued generalizations, universal “‘laws,”’ 
finalistic statements, categorical dogmas 
—these are caused by failure to use the 
indexing method and by disregard of the 
structure of language. 

If the argument is advanced™ that the 
English curriculum is already so top- 
heavy that it cannot find room for new 
methods and materials, the semanticist 
has no reply to make except to say 
that he is not interested in departmental 
divisions. His primary concern is with 
the organism of the student, and that 
organism cuts across all curricular 
boundary lines. General semantics is 
more interested in the analysis of mean- 
ings within determinate contexts than 
in the formal study of grammar. Mean- 
ing is what counts. There is no ground 

't For a vigorous presentation of this thesis see 
Wendell Johnson, Can’t Write Writing,” Etc., 
I (August, 1943), 25-32. 

For a sharply critical evaluation of general 
semantics and its place in the English curriculum see 
The Training of Secondary School Teachers (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 72-74. 
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for assuming that the study of seman- 
tics will lead students to believe that 
formal knowledge is needless. Seman- 
ticists have been explicit on this point: 
there is no substitute for the mastery of 
subject matter. Those who fear, as does 
the committee that prepared the report 
on The Training of Secondary School 
Teachers, that semantics may create an 


opening for the intrusion of special in- 
terests are guilty of conjuring up a 
phantom. There is no antagonism, no 
incompatibility, between English and 
general semantics. English, being a lan- 
guage, is part of semantics. The only 
question at issue is which method of 
study will pay the highest dividends— 
for the student. 


Literature: Freighter, Fighter, and Star-Steerer 


MARION C. SHERIDAN’ 


Yes, the English department offers a 
course in contemporary literature.” 

Eager to visit the class, I was con- 
ducted to a very large room. A teacher of 
ample size, seated at her desk in the front 
of the room, invited me to sit near her. 
For a full period she chatted with me 
without rising or without more concern 
for her class than to rebuke gently some- 
one a little more noisy than the others. 
Everyone in the room was reading—so 
far as she knew—something current: 
newspaper, magazine, or book. Members 
of the class walked around and talked. 
The bell rang. The class in contemporary 
literature had come to an end. 

Had there been a class in contempo- 
rary literature? 

Certainly C. Day Lewis could have 
had no such class in mind when he wrote 
that, in view of the importance of the 
imagination, the English language and 
literature should be the kingpin of the 
curriculum.” It cannot be classes of simi- 
lar type that the authors of the Spens 
Report had in mind when they made the 

* Head of the English department of New Haven 
(Conn.) High School, co-author of Senior Activities, 
Book III, and editor of the text edition of Saroyan’s 
The Human Comedy. 


2 “Education of the Future,’ Times Educational 
Supplement (London), February 8, 1941, p. 60. 


teaching of English the unifying princi- 
ple of the curriculum, its core; when they 
stressed the importance of literature in 
awakening and cultivating aesthetic 
sensibility.s Nor does it seem that Sir 
Richard Livingstone would praise such 
classes in literature as a “revelation of 
the first-rate in human nature and life.’’4 

Disparaging comments on the reading 
taste of graduates of secondary schools 
are so common as to seem almost inevi- 
table. The shallowness of reading matter 
is gauged by magazine stands, books vis- 
ible in trains and summer hotels,and con- 
versation about books, of which, to be 
sure, Thoreau complained some ninety 
years ago. Studies of various kinds, for 
example, Ruth Strang’s Exploration in 
Reading Patterns, emphasize the limita- 
tions of readers. Criticism hurts most 
when it comes from informed foreigners. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, a cultured In- 
dian who knows Americans well, wrote 
recently: “If reading and writing are to 
enable the Indian and Chinese masses 
to read what the western proletariat 

3 Report of the Consultative Committee on Second- 
ary Education with Special Reference to Grammar 


Schools and Technical High Schools, Sir Will Spens, 
chairman (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1939). 


4 Education for a World Adrift (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 
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reads, they will remain better off, from 
any cultural point of view, with their 
own more classical literature of which all 
have oral knowledge.’’s 

Some statistics offer consolation: the 
sale of Bibles, for instance. Figures on 
‘“Everyman’s Library” indicated that 
during 1940 sales of Vanity Fair doubled. 
There was greater demand for Pickwick 
Papers, Lord Jim, and Pride and Preju- 
dice; for leading anthologies and for 
Keats, Wordsworth, Heine, Burns, Whit- 
man, and Shakespeare. The works of 
Emily Bronté and Anthony Trollope as 
well as War and Peace and Under Fire 
were on the upgrade. Alice in Wonder- 
land was still a best-seller.® In his recent 
discussion of popular nineteenth-cen- 
tury authors, Gorham Munson stressed 
the popularity of Whitman, Bellamy, 
and Trollope, as showing sound taste, 
but possibly little help from educators in 
the choice of those authors.’ 


It is encouraging if there is sound 
taste, whether in spite of or because of 
high-school classes in literature. At any 
rate, the teaching of literature—freight- 
er, fighter, and star-steerer—is a serious 
undertaking. It is not necessary to dwell 
on literature as a means of transmitting 
the cultural heritage or as a means of in- 
tellectual, emotional, or aesthetic growth. 
Its place has been ably presented in 
Basic Aims for English Construction,’ in 
Literature in American Education,? in the 


5“‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” Asia, XLIII 
(March, 1943), 135. 

® Herbert W. Horwill, “News and Views of 
Literary London,” New York Times Book Review, 
July 27, 1941, p. 8. 

7“Who Are Our Favorite Nineteenth-Century 
Authors?” English Journal, XXXIII (March, 
1944), 113-18. 

® Dora V. Smith, chairman, Basic Aims for Eng- 
lish Instruction (“Pamphlet Publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English,’ No. 3 
[Chicago, 1941]). 


Harvard report on The Training of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers,’® and in the 
report of the Literature Committee of 
the School and College Conference on 
English." 

The appreciation of literature is of 
mysterious growth, difficult to measure 
or promote. Possibly it may result from 
the influence of enthusiastic book-lovers 
or from keen perception. Possibly it may 
be encouraged by training in skills, used 
almost simultaneously in making a page 
come to life. 

First of all, it would seem as though 
books must be taken out of ivory towers 
and made to compete with other forms 
of communication—radio, motion pic- 
ture, and talk. Today they must also 
compete with work, financially remuner- 
ative and volunteer. They must be nei- 
ther remote nor forbidding but human, 
part of thinking and living. Poetry, for 
example, is not aloof. Even primitive 
people had poetry, which touches man 
on sea and land and in the air; at play, 
at work, at war; in love, in death. 

Literature must be approached real- 
istically. The teacher who praised Words- 
worth’s poems to the class and in an aside 
to the visitor confided that she had 
no patience with Wordsworth was senti- 
mental as well as hypocritical. It is senti- 
mental and foolish to defend the teach- 
ing of The Idylls of the King by telling 
questioning sophomores that all cul- 
tured people have read of Arthur and 
Lancelot. Students may not be mature 
enough to like an opening that does not 
plunge into excitement. When starting 

9 Howard F. Lowry et al., Literature in Ameri- 
can Education (New York: Modern Language As- 
sociation, 1943). 

*© Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 


™ Arthur B. Perry, Theodore Morrison, ef al., 
Report of the Literature Committee (April, 1942). 
Copies are obtainable from Douglas A. Shepardson, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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The Return of the Native, it is realistic to 
say, “Skip the first chapter if you wish. 
It is an excellent one, but you may not 
be ready for it. Keep right on with the 
story.” This will not prevent a return to 
the organ music of the first chapter after 
the personality of the heath has been im- 
pressed by the whole book. 

It is realistic to approach Boswell’s 
Johnson by admitting that most English 
teachers have not read the entire book. 
Students are not expected to. Many pre- 
fer Macaulay’s account, probably be- 
cause it is short, direct, and vivid, and 
because of what A. E. Newton in “James 
Boswell—His Book”’ called the artificial 
coloring matter. Boswell’s book is a 
greater work. It is long, but length 
should not terrify. To begin with, stu- 
dents should dip into it to find human 


stories to retell. If it is difficult to retell . 


them, since Johnson was an unequaled 
conversationalist and Boswell an excep- 
tional reporter, the anecdotes are short 
enough to be read to the class. Boys have 
been interested in Johnson and _ his 
Negro servant Frank, his famous con- 
temporaries, and Johnson himself as 
“both a great and a good man.” 
Students need to have courage to 
browse in all kinds of books. Boys have 
gloated when books they sought inde- 
pendently in connection with the study 
of literature have come from library 
stacks, where they had been uncalled for 
for years. Gulliver's Travels, now that 
Swift’s satire has ceased to be personal, 
has new timeliness and added force. 
What a sense of power a senior interested 
in astronomy had when by a study of 
almanacs he independently came to the 
conclusion that Hardy had been careless 
about time in The Return of the Native. 
Books are to be purchased and ‘cher- 
ished. Students are potential purchasers 
as well as readers, starting or continuing 


their personal libraries. It seems as 
though they will read books that are 
talked of—advertised—and that are ac- 
cessible. A library should contain at least 
a Bible. Assignments should be directed 
toward answering questions about books 
as source books in interpreting other 
books and as long-time companions. 

Consider, for example, Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. What is its importance? 
With what other collections of lyrics is 
it in competition? Anthologies brought 
to class are examined as book-lovers han- 
dle books, noting the binding, the im- 
print, the editing, the book itself. The 
price is also a consideration. Compari- 
sons of adjacent poems in Palgrave have 
been stimulating; so have comparisons 
of the translations of the Odyssey, Antig- 
one, and Cyrano. 

Books for class study must be within 
the range of the interests of students who 
have somehow been made to realize that 
for such a purpose they should seek 
books with which they need help. If they 
can read some books rapidly and inde- 
pendently—as they should be able to— 
they should do so. If class time is always 
to be for silent reading as a leisure activ- 
ity, without discussion and challenge, it 
might be desirable to do as the Harvard 
report suggests—turn the class over to a 
librarian. Seniors have urged the study of 
Ethan Frome, The Scarlet Letter, Hamlet, 
The Miser, and the poems of Milton. 

Books may be approached as if they 
were people. Students like some people; 
they like some books. Groundless antag- 
onisms are unfortunate with people or 
books. It ispossible to get to like people— 
and books. Books are necessarily differ- 
ent, for people are different. Thomas 
Wolfe, Gertrude Stein, and T. S. Eliot 
differ from each other and from Benja- 
min Franklin, Sir Walter Scott, and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Bernard De Voto and 
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Sinclair Lewis explain the 1920’s in dif- 
ferent ways. Washington Irving was 
urged to come to Spain to translate 
Navarrete’s work on Columbus; after 
the journey he gave up the project to 
write his own version.” 

Authors accomplish their purposes in 
different ways; one of them we call types. 
Saroyan said not to let “words like poem, 
short story, essay, and so on, hinder any- 
body from speaking.” Neither should 
they hinder anybody from reading. 
Types overlap. Galsworthy’s ‘Quality” 
has been called a short story and an 
essay. Fictionized biography is common. 
Authors experiment with types and mod- 
ify them. Ibsen, Eugene O’Neill, and 
Thornton Wilder are among those who 
have experimented, as authors and art- 
ists should. Sinclair Lewis and Charles 
Dickens developed a theme through 
novels, Main Street and Oliver Twist. 
Maxwell Anderson did it through a play, 
Winterset. Stephen Vincent Benét made 
a point through a poem, John Brown’s 
Body; a short story, ‘The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,’ which formed the basis 
of an opera and a motion picture; a radio 
play, ““They Burned the Books’’; and a 
history, America. A poet may deliberate- 
ly choose to confine himself to the scanty 
plot of a sonnet; in another mood he may 
plan to encompass mankind. 

Different rhythms characterize differ- 
ent eras and individuals, whether in 
music or in literature. Pupils must be- 
come as sensitive to movement in litera- 
ture as to that in “Alice, Ben Bolt,” “Git 
Along, Little Dogies,’’ ““The Blue Dan- 
ube”; Brahms, Gershwin, and Shosta- 
kovich. 

Readers, of course, must be flexible. 
They must make unconscious and rapid 
adjustments to the demands of different 


” Van Wyck Brooks, “The World of Washing- 
ton Irving,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1944, p. 142. 


purposes, types, and eras. Needless to 
say, a serious logical essay, approached 
as if it were Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young, will be disappointing. 

Even high-school seniors need a prop- 
er introduction to books. Juggle time 
and precipitate Carlyle into the class- 
room with all the trappings of his time. 
It would be startling if students were not 
amused or scornful. Wisely anticipated, 
Carlyle’s visit might be as memorable as 
Boswell’s with Johnson, when Tom 
Davies, the host, announced the ‘‘aweful”’ 
visitor about as Horatio announced the 
ghost, “Look, my lord, it comes.” 

Idiosyncrasies are the basis of one 
kind of pattern. Dale Warren recently 
pointed out Dorothy Thompson’s." 
Macaulay, as Arnold wrote in “Words- 
worth,” had “his own heightened and 
telling way of putting things’’; he is also 
known for his topic sentences and transi- 
tional devices. Emerson wrote topic 
sentences, a series of them, leaving the 
development to the reader; the order is 
often arbitrary, iteration rather than 
progression. Carlyle depends on the 
reader to complete elliptical statements. 
Arnold defines words, “classic” and 
“moral,” for example. His method is cir- 
cular, for he announces his plan, carries 
it through, and announces that fact, 
thus completing the circle before start- 
ing another. 

Such writers as Conrad have an ab- 
sence of waste motion. He compliments 
the reader by partly burying pivotal in- 
formation. Since his writing has density, 
students must be detectives seeking for 
clues in the text, connections in the well- 
knit plot. If he mentions a master-gunner 
or his cudgel, a manure fork, Arlette’s 
roving eyes, the English officer, the well, 


13 “ ‘Off the Record’ with a Columnist,” Satur- 
day Review of Literature, June 10, 1944, pp. 13-14, 
27. 
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the thunderstorm, even the soup, he has 
a reason for doing so. Details of peaceful 
existence are breathing spaces before 
action. 

Since Conrad zigzags back and forth 
in time, definite assignments may call 
for clues to retrogression. How long did 
the Rover remain at Toulon at the open- 
ing of the book? Close reading to dis- 
cover the answer gives a clue to Conrad’s 
pattern. To indicate time in The Rover, 
Conrad sometimes speaks of a number of 
days or years. He is more likely to refer 
to events than to dates: Napoleon’s con- 
sulship, Nelson’s command, the Battle 
of Trafalgar. Often the passage of time 
is suggested by details such as the yellow 
hen or Peyrol’s English razor blades, 
twelve in number, taken from an Eng- 
lish ship in sight of Ceylon. Impercep- 
tibly the story shifts from Peyrol’s angle 
to Arlette’s, Réal’s, or Captain Vincent’s. 

Focusing on the author’s purpose may 
give a clue to meaning. The purpose of 
Arnold’s ‘The Study of Poetry,” pub- 
lished in 1880 as an introduction to 
Ward’s The English Poets, is stated in an 
unobtrusive footnote, which gives a clue 
to the entire essay and to its skeleton." 
Volumes of Ward’s collection, brought 
in by students, may animate the foot- 
note. Arnold’s desire to help readers to 
educate themselves raises the question 
of self-education today, particularly 
through independent reading. Study of 
the essay has often revolutionized a stu- 
dent’s attitude toward poetry and litera- 
ture, making him discredit finality of 
judgment in favor of independent analy- 
sis and the use of touchstones. The pur- 
pose of Arnold’s “Wordsworth” is em- 
phasized when there are copies in the 
classroom of such a book as Beaty and 
Bowyer’s Famous Editions of English 


™+Susan S. Sheridan (ed.), Essays in Criticism 
(Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1923). 


Poets, giving pages from Lyrical Ballads; 
the Cambridge edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems; and, in contrast, a copy that 
Arnold edited. 

Very likely a student is a canny inter- 
preter of his father’s mood, tone of voice, 
and gestures, possibly of his teachers’ 
too. He recognizes firmness, teasing, 
scolding, persuading, commanding, hu- 
mor, and sarcasm. Is he equally astute 
in apprehending the curtness of Caesar’s 
reply to Decius’ invitation: ‘The cause is 
in my will. I will not come.” Sensitive- 
ness to mood, tone, and gesture is re- 
vealed by oral reading. In “My Last 
Duchess” few students actually see the 
Duke’s drawing of the curtain to show 
the portrait of his last Duchess, hear his 
invitation to be seated and finally to 
rise, without a rehearsal. Nor do they 
sense the intonation of ‘I choose never 
to stoop.” 

Only the unwary think that the au- 
thor always expresses his own views. In 
Life, July 31, it is noted that John Mar- 
quand found it necessary to point out 
that ideas about politics expressed in 
H. M. Pulham, Esq. were not his ideas 
but those of Harry Pulham. Old ballads 
and plays and, more strikingly, Brown- 
ing’s dramatic monologues call attention 
to the need for the identification of the 
speaker. The Duke of Ferrara with his 
nine-hundred-year-old name is_ very 
different from Browning’s speaking in 
his own person of his wish to be in Eng- 
land now that spring is here. 

It is also important to discover wheth- 
er the author is speaking directly or in 
roundabout fashion, familiar in parables 
of the Bible, difficult in the allegory of 
The Magnetic Mountain or in the irony 
of “The Country of the Blind” and of 
Macbeth. 

Most books should be read as a whole. 
In perspective after the reading, the or- 
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ganization or pattern should emerge. 
The author’s repetition—inescapable in 
references to essential places, main 
characters, and central ideas; subtle and 
climactic in well-written books—helps 
the reader to identify identical elements, 
for they have been important enough to 
recur. In The Return of the Native repeti- 
tion calls attention to classical and bibli- 
cal allusions; technical terms, such as 
“cyma recta” and ‘‘ogee”’ (in describing 
Eustacia’s mouth) and ‘‘tumulus’’; em- 
phasis on light, shade, color, and 
line; and characters, including the aged 
heath. 

Re-reading gives a chance to pene- 
trate time and place: Borneo in “The 
Outstation,” the Mediterranean in The 
Rover, Egdon Heath in The Return of the 
Native, with its seasonal changes; its 
ephemerons, bustard, marsh-harriers, 
ferns, yellow furze, and its stiff cabbages, 
limp by noon on August 31 as Mrs. Yeo- 
bright journeyed to Clym’s home. 

The re-reading of Silas Marner and 
The Return of the Native gives time for 
acquaintance with the peasants. Pas- 
sages of description, characteristic of 
Hardy, may be re-read to see Eustacia, 
the Queen of the Night, the raw material 
of a divinity, with pagan eyes, and with 
black hair, into which her nerves ex- 
tended. Hardy describes one person in 
terms of others: Eustacia, in appearance 
between Sappho and Mrs. Siddons; in 
heaven between the Héloises and Cleo- 
patras; admiring William the Conqueror, 
Strafford, and Napoleon; reluctant to go 
away with anyone less than a Saul or a 
Bonaparte. Re-reading gives time for re- 
flection upon the future of unusual chil- 
dren, such as Clym had been, and on the 
unrest of those who are not mediocre. 
Hardy leaves unanswered Clym’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘Mother, what is doing well?” 

Brief clues are effective. The doorplate 
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of the innkeeper, “Mr. Wildeve-Engi- 
neer,’’ tells of social descent. The white 
head of Peyrol is pursued in the final 
race between the “Amelia” and the tar- 
tane. His immobility, patience, and affec- 
tion for his birthplace and France are em- 
phasized through action and simple 
phrases, even the word “Steady!” just 
before his death. In An Enemy of the 
People characters in action in opposition 
to an honest, outspoken man manipulate 
a town meeting. Somerset Maugham in 
“The Outstation” contrasts characters 
in action. Ironically, an English snob 
treats natives with consideration and 
tact; a Colonial is cruel, lacking in dig- 
nity and sensitiveness and revealing the 
need for more than efficiency and book- 
keeping in human relations. 

Pausing over human problems widens 
sympathy, sympathy as for Peyrol, who 
sees the nobility of the cripple; Peyrol, 
the Brother of the Coast with large 
heart. It would be too bad not to linger 
over the ending of “Ivan Ivanovitch.”’ 
Ivan, kneeling on the floor building a 
model of the Kremlin, surrounded by 
five breathless children, his old mother 
spinning, his wife baking bread, impas- 
sively accepts word of vindication for 
the death of Louscha, by asking “How 
otherwise?” 

Mrs. Yeobright, of an older generation 
and, as one senior said bluntly, a mother- 
in-law, at first wins no sympathy. The 
response is stereotyped, as it also is in 
hostility to Eustacia and Lady Macbeth. 
In showing the truth of Réal’s comment: 
“Men and women are not so simple as 
they seem,” discussion may start from 
any point, even from the word Corfiole 
in relation to Eustacia or from Macbeth’s 
imaginative account of Duncan’s “‘silver 
skin lac’d with his gold blood.” 

Clues to understanding come from 
wide reading of one book, one author, 
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and many. With Saroyan, it may be 
Saroyan, but also some of Sherwood 
Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, Ring 
Lardner, and Thornton Wilder. Gals- 
worthy’s plays individually are less sig- 
nificant than in combination: The Pigeon 
with Loyalties, The Silver Box and Jus- 
lice, or any of them with Strife. The read- 
ing of additional books by Conrad has 
gratified students, conscious of power in 
independent reading. 

Identical elements link many books. 
Hardy’s allusion to plain living and high 
thinking provides a setting for Words- 
worth’s sonnet. Passages in Antigone and 
Hamlet raise questions about man. At- 
tempts at original writing send students 
to life, to books, and to magazines. Help 
in writing poems about people, a stimu- 
lating suggestion of Dr. Elizabeth Man- 
waring’s, sent students to De la Mare 
and Frost. 

As I was completing this statement in 
August, a June graduate met me and 
said that he had been planning to write 
me. A friend of his had started out to 
buy swing records. He returned instead 
with a set of Julius Caesar records, in- 
vited a dozen friends to his home at the 
shore to listen, and at least Emile had 
gone home to re-read the play. His letter 
was to have urged the use of the entire set 
of records in class after the first reading 
and before re-reading. Without realizing 
it, Emile touched on many phases of the 
appreciation of literature. 

To borrow, transpose, and adapt a 


phrase of C. Day Lewis in The Magnetic 
Mountain, literature is freighter, fighter, 
and star-steerer. Implicit in all classes in 
literature should be the end of insuring 
that it serve as freighter, fighter, and 
star-steerer. Readers must not shy off 
from good books nor leave high school 
with the belief that great books preach 
or are bewildering collections of words— 
or even letters of the alphabet—great 
to the extent that they bewilder. 

Any suggestions here must not be mis- 
interpreted as emphasis on the periphery 
or on isolated words or passages; on de- 
vices or claptrap, to divert from the 
books themselves. Suggestions are not 
given to make common the state of mind 
of the American lady in James Thurber’s 
“The Macbeth Murder Mystery’’; her 
stereotypes are as dangerous as they are 
amusing. The aim is to remove some 
barriers and thereby, if possible, to in- 
crease the readability of books without 
re-writing and republishing. 

A measure of the success of the teach- 
ing of literature is whether a student 
will take up a good book voluntarily, 
deliberately, and without self-conscious- 
ness; respond intellectually and emo- 
tionally to what is between the covers; 
talk of it, perhaps; and remember. 

No approach, no careful reading and 
re-reading, no clues of any kind are of 
significance without the underlying con- 
viction that students can grow through 
literature as freighter, fighter, and star- 


steerer. 
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Co-operative Reports on Current Tt opics 


B. LEONE McBRAYER AND ALETHIA LINDSEY* 


Tre following plan is the outgrowth of 
several years’ co-operation between the 
English and history departments in our 
high school of about five hundred stu- 
dents. Since American history and Amer- 
ican literature are required third-year 
subjects, we teachers concerned have at- 
tempted to dovetail our courses when- 
ever feasible. Inasmuch as these both 
follow a chronological order, many cor- 
related units are possible. Among these 
are monthly reports, made alternately 
in the English and history classes, on 
outside reading concerning specific his- 
torical periods. Our term-paper project 
originally grew out of an attempt to 
make more meaningful the students’ 
reading on current topics and to capital- 
ize on their present interests. 

In our high school the students are 
segregated into college preparatory and 
vocational groups. The plan as outlined 
below we have found successful for the 
college preparatory groups and, in a 
modified form, usable for the others. 
This year ninety students participated in 
the project at one time, forty at another. 

During interdepartmental conferences 
the teachers have agreed on the following 
aims: 

1. To make history seem living and real to the 
students and to make them more aware of 
world affairs 

2. To give those who desire it, because of their 
personal interest in a member of the armed 


forces, more detailed information about 
some phase of the present war; for example, a 


Head of the English department and teacher of 
English, respectively, at the Roseville (Calif.) 
Joint Union High School. 
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specific part of the world, a battle, or a 
particular type of weapon or plane 

3. To give boys who are soon to be drafted a 
better understanding of the branches of the 
service, induction, training, duties, etc. 

4. To teach students to use current material 
from various sources (pamphlets and periodi- 
cals as well as books) 

5. To train them to take notes on the ma- 
terial read, stressing the transfer from the 
author’s words to their own 

6. To give them practice in making a long 
project involving considerable time, sustained 
effort, and organization of ideas from various 
sources 

7. To give them experience in writing a long 
theme similar to the term papers required 
in many classes in junior colleges and uni- 
versities 

8. To develop standards of accuracy in content 
and of perfection in form 


Each fall the teachers and the librarian 
meet to draw up tentative plans. This 


preliminary meeting must necessarily be 


held in the fall because of the time 
needed for the teachers to gather the ma- 
terials and because of the long-term plan- 
ning involved. First we compile a list of 
subjects. Before the war these were his- 
torical and contemporary topics from 
the English, history, and civics courses. 
At present the topics chiefly pertain to 
the war and to world affairs. At this 
meeting we also apportion the responsi- 
bility for giving specific instruction and 
training in the gathering of information 
and the writing of the paper. We re- 
serve a six-week period in the spring for 
the project in the history and English 
classes. At the beginning of the unit the 
work on the term paper does not take all 
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the class periods each week. This allows 
time for the regular class lessons to be 
carried on simultaneously with the term- 
paper project. 

In the spring a few days before the 
project is to start more definite details 
are discussed. A time schedule is set for 
training in library skills, supervising 
the choice of topics, examining prelimi- 
nary outlines and bibliographies, check- 
ing on students’ progress, and giving in- 
struction in the actual form and writing 
of the paper. In both the history and the 
English classes certain periods each week 
are set aside for work in the library. 

Without the co-operation of the li- 
brarian the entire project would be in- 
finitely more difficult. As soon as the stu- 
dents have chosen their topics, the li- 
brarian visits the English classes and 
demonstrates the use of the Readers’ 
Guide and gives the students practice 
exercises in locating material on their 
topics. She reviews the use of the card 
catalogue and the arrangement of books 
and magazines on the shelves; she also 
explains the use of the magazine stacks 
and the collection of pamphlets and 
folders containing fugitive material. 

The project is introduced to the stu- 
dents by the history teachers, who assist 
them in their selection of topics and 
make sure that no two students in any 
one history or English class choose the 
same topic. We find that it is best to 
avoid duplication because of the limited 
material available on certain topics and 
also because the students later make oral 
reports based on their research. Through- 
out the preliminary reading period the 
history teachers supervise the further 
limiting of the topics so that the stu- 
dents will not try to cover subjects that 
are too broad. 

During their first week of library work 
the students make a survey of available 
material and, if necessary, choose other 


topics. The students are encouraged to 
skim articles and take no notes at this 
stage. At the end of the first week the 
teachers check the tentative bibliogra- 
phies for variety of sources and quantity 
and quality of material available. 

Early in the second week the first 
drafts of the outlines are checked for 
coverage of topics and logical arrange- 
ment of ideas. Throughout the remainder 
of the project the history teachers con- 
tinue to supervise the gathering and or- 
ganization of material. 

The work of the English teachers ac- 
tually begins earlier in the semester 
with drills on grammar, outlining, and 
composition. When the term-paper proj- 
ect starts, two periods each week are 
spent in the library. The remaining pe- 
riods are devoted to composition work. 
We explain what a term paper contains 
and display samples. In order to achieve 
uniformity, we instructors use The 
Term Paper by Charles W. Cooper and 
Edmund J. Robins, published by the 
Stanford University Press, as an author- 
ity. We discuss the steps involved in 
writing a term paper: selecting and limit- 
ing the topic, gathering the material, 
organizing it, writing the first draft, cor- 
recting and revising the paper, and copy- 
ing it in its final form. We try to teach 
the students to take notes efficiently, to 
compile a satisfactory bibliography, and 
to make a correct topic outline. 

We next give our attention to the im- 
portant matter of the relation of an out- 
line to a theme and the development of 
topics into paragraphs. We review topic 
sentences, paragraph structure, sentence 
variety, and transitional devices. Later 
we discuss introductions and conclu- 
sions. 

About a week before the papers are 
due, we again display samples of term 
papers and give specific instructions as to 
the layout of the paper: cover, title-page, 
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outline, composition, bibliography. Such 
details as margins, numbering of pages, 
titles, etc., are included. 

We have found it wise to impress upon 
the students that the papers are due ona 
specified date. Because of the great 
amount of class time devoted to this 
theme, we feel that there are few legiti- 
mate reasons for late papers. 

Although each student actually writes 
only one paper, he receives two grades 
on it—one in history, the other in Eng- 
lish. The history teachers check on the 
content of the outline and the paper and 
the relation between the two, the origi- 
nality, the adequate and logical develop- 
ment of the topic, the number and vari- 
ety of sources used. The English teach- 
ers grade on originality, neatness, me- 
chanics, paragraphing, transitions, in- 
troduction, and conclusion and on the 
form of the outline, theme, and bibliog- 
raphy. 

When the term papers are returned to 
the students, they are required to make 
acceptable corrections of major errors 
in the mechanics of writing. The students 
again are impressed with the idea that a 
good theme must be not only correct in 
form but also original, clear, and logical 
in thought. 

One of the chief values of this project, 
the students realize at this time, comes 
from the sharing of the information col- 
lected. Each student makes in his his- 
tory or English class a ten-minute speech 
in which he reviews the most interesting 
parts of his theme. These reports always 
prove to be the best of the year. Each 
student has collected a wealth of mate- 
rial on a specific topic for which he alone 
has been responsible and therefore ap- 
pears before his group as an authority, 
able to answer almost any question put 
to him by the class. 

After the speeches have been made, 
the papers (except for a few saved for 


models) are collected and destroyed to 
prevent their reappearing the following 
year. 

Another value of the term paper is ap- 
preciated by students after they enter 
college. They repeatedly assure us that 
the project is of benefit to them, not only 
in the writing of a paper, but also in tak- 
ing notes and in locating and assembling 
information. 

Some details may here be given re- 
garding one source of the material for 
the term papers. We have found our col- 
lection of folders of fugitive material 
particularly valuable. It consists of in- 
teresting magazine articles and small 
pamphlets supplying up-to-date infor- 
mation not usually available in books. 
We particularly need this collection be- 
cause, like most small schools, we do not 
have in our library an extensive file 
of recent magazines. We were especially 
handicapped this year because our city 
librarians in an excess of patriotic zeal 
donated most of their copies to the paper 
drive. Few magazines are available in 
the homes. 

Since files of magazines prove too 
bulky and complete magazines too dis- 
tracting, we kept only the useful articles. 
We tore out the complete pages, stapled 
them together, penciled out the un- 
wanted columns, and filed the articles in 
labeled folders. 

The most satisfactory folders, we have 
found, are made of heavy wrapping 
paper cut two or three inches larger than 
Life magazine size and labeled with 
India ink. Our collection of about a 
hundred and thirty folders is kept in a 
box made by the carpentry class. It is 
fourteen inches deep and long enough to 
hold two rows of folders. 

The magazines having articles most 
useful for our purpose are Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, American, Collier's, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Woman’s Home Com- 
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panion. Since the library has complete 
sets of the Reader’s Digest, we do not file 
articles from this magazine. In the fold- 
ers also are placed government bulletins 
such as recruiting pamphlets, publi- 
cations concerning conservation, war 
bonds, rationing, etc. 

We try to impress upon the students 
that these folders are not complete, nor 
are they the sole source of information. 
However, they do provide much infor- 
mation on branches of the armed forces, 
specific battle areas, world leaders— 
political and military—our allies, home- 
front activities, aviation, and postwar 
plans. As our project has grown we have 
made subdivisions of some of these sub- 
jects. For example, we have twenty-four 
folders on aviation, eight on the Navy, 
and twenty-five on the Army. 

This year some of the specific topics 


which proved popular were ‘Camou- 
flage,” “Alcan Highway,” “German 
High Command,” “Jeeps,” ‘“P-38’s,” 
“Types of Bombing,” ‘“‘Dogs for De- 
fense,” “F.B.I.,” ‘Attu,’ “Merchant 
Marine,” “‘Navy Nurses,” ‘Prisoners of 
War,” and ‘‘General MacArthur.”’ 

This project is actually more difficult 
to describe than to carry out. It is true 
that the initial phases of the project en- 
tail much preparation. However, since 
the list of topics from which the students 
make their choice varies little from year 
to year, the folders once made are easily 
revised and brought up to date. 

When we see the carefully written 
papers and hear the well-organized 
speeches and note the pride which the 
students take in their work, we feel that 
this project is worth the effort and time 


spent. 


Some Means of Enjoying Literature 


MARK NEVILLE‘ 


Tx study of literature should be a 
communion of minds. That which is up- 
permost in group and individual think- 
ing determines the selections which will 
best extend experience. The teacher 
should guide the group in studying the 
best that has been written and should use 
all possible organizations and devices to 
increase the quality of understanding 
and enjoyment. More and more teach- 
ers are turning to theater, radio, motion- 
picture, and_ public-discussion tech- 
niques from which to select devices for 
creating and maintaining interest in 
books. Motion pictures, radio programs, 
recorded readings, newspapers, and lit- 


* Dr. Neville is head of the English department 
of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo., and 
chairman of the Council’s committee on reading 
lists. 


erary magazines all play important parts 
as materials of teaching; but, next to the 
pupils, the literature itself and the 
teacher constitute the most important 
material in the classroom. 


A senior class indicated a strong in- 
terest in the personalities of the present 
leaders of the conflicting nations as a re- 
sult of their general knowledge and specific 
class discussion of our American way 
of life. Exchange of ideas indicated that 
some had read parts of Mein Kampf; 
others had read biographies of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt; still 
others had read articles about Josef Sta- 
lin; and all had learned something about 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 
Everybody in the class agreed that Hitler 
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and other Nazi leaders are responsible at 
least for the military phases of the war. 
Here, then, was real, vital, tangible ex- 
perience upon which the teacher could 
work. 

The suggestion was made that the 
present struggle between the forces of 
good and the forces of evil is another man- 
ifestation of an age-old problem. At- 
tention was directed toward specific in- 
stances of conflict between the two. 
From the simple conflict between man 
and man to the conflicts between na- 
tions, the pupils turned to literature for 
illustrations. King Lear was introduced 
as an excellent example. The viciousness 
of Regan, Goneril, and Cornwall was 
contrasted to the gentleness of Cordelia 
and Gloster; and the resultant military 
phase of the conflict was seen as the 
triumph of good over evil. Macbeth was 
read. The prodding of the final victim by 
a zealous and unscrupulous wife, the 
insecurity of position which called for 
repeated murder, and the resultant mili- 
tary conflict all served to compare with 
the ambitious rise of Hitler and to focus 
attention on the dramatic episodes lead- 
ing to the present world tragedy. 

When the teacher felt that the group 
understood the relationships between 
the present time and the literature dis- 
cussed, the greatest war of all time—the 
struggle between God and Satan for 
dominance in heaven—was spoken of as 
an excellent analogue of human behavior. 
The revolting angels were seen as the 
prototypes of Hitler and his gang, al- 
though the contemporary boys lack the 
dignity and majesty of their fallen 
brothers. Paradise Lost was reviewed by 
the teacher. The work was supplemented 
by illustrations and anecdotes from pres- 
ent-day living in order to show the uni- 
versality of the poem. Nothing was said 
about historical importance, the word 


“classic” was not used, nor was the poem 
classified as a metrical epic. It was just 
such a book review as the teacher had 
frequently given to a Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday Club. And then attention 
was called to Book II of Paradise Lost. 
The reading was begun in the classroom 
and concluded at home. 

The next day in class individuals were 
asked to summarize the various speeches 
in Book II and to draw comparisons be- 
tween Moloch, Belial, Mammon, Beelze- 
bub, and Satan and the Nazi gang of 
Goering, Hess, Goebbels, Himmler, and 
Hitler. A proposal was then made that 
the conclave of the devils be dramatized. 
This was not, an exhibition; so the only 
preparation needed was a careful study 
of the speeches. The dramatization took 
the form of two episodes. The first was 
the meeting in Pandemonium; the sec- 
ond a meeting in Munich. After the 
dramatization, the teacher read from 
Book V the story of Satan’s revolt and 
of the authority of the Son on earth. He 
then turned to Book VI and read of how 
the good angels battled for right and 
drove away the devils with thunder, as 
told to Adam and Eve by the Archangel 
Raphael. 

The great war in heaven interested 
and amused the class. Some were deeply 
impressed by the majesty of the poem; 
others by the human characteristics of 
the chief actors; still others by the sim- 
plicity of the weapons of war in contrast 
to the destructive weapons of today. 

The group enjoyed the study of Book 
II, the only book of Paradise Lost inten- 
sively studied. They recognized the 
poem as a reconstruction of experience, 
given new vigor and new beauty through 
the imaginative powers and expressive 
ability of John Milton. 

First, we read the poem as a work of 
art; and then we studied the technique 
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and skill of the craftsman. The litera- 
ture experience was followed by a study 
of Milton’s importance in the develop- 
ment of English literature, his back- 
ground and growth, and the form and 
language of Paradise Lost. Close at- 
tention was paid to phraseology, verse 
form, figurative language, and the de- 
velopment of character. 

It is frequently said that the teaching 
of literature lacks resourcefulness. Too 
many teachers adhere to a few restricted 
methods, with the result that their 
classes become stale, the pupils develop 
a remarkable quality of inattention, and 
the selection is forced into a state of dor- 
mancy. Another grave criticism is that 
teachers become so used to one kind of 
organization for teaching that they ac- 
cept it as dogma and refuse to consider 
any other plan for study. In line with the 
set organization, certain limited devices 
for teaching are emphasized, and devia- 
tion from established practice is scorned. 
The result is that the teacher is domi- 
nated by the organization, and the neces- 
sary distinction is not made between 
method of organizing content for teach- 
ing and methods of teaching content. 
The attention of the pupil is directed to 
the comparative importance of the work 
or to its literary type, and frequently he 
fails to see the importance of the selec- 
tion in itself. This is not to say that 
chronological, type, and comparative 
methods of organizing for teaching are 
wrong; it is to say that the selection it- 
self provides the primary experience. 
The light thrown upon it by reflecting 
upon its historical importance, the medi- 
um in which it is expressed, and the way 
it compares or contrasts with other 
works merely enhances the quality of 
the fundamental experience. 

An analysis of the written composition 
of a tenth-grade class informed the teach- 
er that the pupils needed to improve 


their ability to tell a story. The general 
weakness seemed to be in choosing a point 
of view from which to relate a narrative. 
After a discussion of point of view, mem- 
bers of the class began to illustrate the 
idea by means of anecdotes. The teacher 
then suggested that each member of the 
class read a short story and then re- 
write it from a point of view different 
from the one used by the author. This 
activity brought forth many interesting 
papers, both light and serious. Because 
the original writings of pupils should be 
considered literature, it was a simple 
matter to show the importance of point 
of view through the reading and discus- 
sion of a number of pupil-stories. One of 
the stories was concerned with a man un- 
justly accused and unjustly convicted 
of a traffic violation. The original au- 
thor told it from the point of view of the 
policeman; the pupil told it from the 
point of view of the defendant. 

The foregoing technique served to es- 
tablish in the minds of the pupils the im- 
portance of understanding motives in 
human behavior and also made a grand 
introduction to the reading and study of 
Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome. At the 
beginning of the next class period the 
teacher distributed copies of Eihan Frome 
and said: “I wish you’d read this story; 
I think it’s a corker. Take this period to 
get started and finish it before we meet 
tomorrow. You can do it all right; it’s 
a short novel.” When the class met the 
next day, the teacher asked: ‘“‘How many 
of you have heard Mr. Anthony’s pro- 
gram, The Court of Human Relations?” 
At one time or another everyone had 
heard the program; so it was a simple 
matter to set the machinery in motion to 
give Ethan Frome, Zeena Frome, and 
Mattie Silver the opportunity to tell 
their stories to “Mr. Anthony.” 

The class was divided into three 
groups of eight pupils each. One group 
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was named Ethan; the second, Zeena; 
and the third, Mattie. The members of 
each section were instructed to retell the 
story from the point of view of their char- 
acter. A period in classand a period out of 
class were allowed for the composition. 
The papers were then read silently and 
evaluated by the members of the group, 
and the pupil who wrote the best case 
for his character was appointed to rep- 
resent his section before ““Mr. Anthony.” 

Ethan Frome became a living experi- 
ence for the group, but they didn’t par- 
ticularly like the Solomon-like handling 
of the cases by ‘““Mr. Anthony.” He al- 
ways had a soft spot in his heart for 
Zeena and the town of Starkfield. 

After this literature experience, the 
class turned to a unit of creative writing. 
There was no need for further discussion 
of Ethan Frome. 

One day the teacher of a ninth-grade 
class began to drum on his desk with his 
fingertips. Looking up at the pupils, he 
said: ‘“‘Can you keep time with me? All 
right. Let’s go.” The pupils entered into 
the spirit of the rhythm with abandon, 
and soon the room was as noisy as a 
boilermaker’s shop. Naturally, a halt was 
called, and the teacher explained that 
volume isn’t always necessary to 
rhythm. The tapping was taken up 
again, very softly. Then the teacher 
stopped his tapping and took up the 
time with his voice: ““Boomba, boomba, 
boomba, boomba, boomba, boomba; 
boom boom boomba; boomba, boomba 

..., and soon the pupils turned from 
tapping to voice-timing with the teach- 
er. Then the teacher said: “I’m going to 
sing a poem, and you supply the back- 
ground just as you have been doing.” 
And he read ‘““The Congo” by Vachel 
Lindsay. Thus was the group introduced 
to “The Congo” and to choral speak- 
ing. 

The pupils liked ‘The Congo” and 


agreed to read it in unison. Soon they 
were grouped according to voice quality 
and range, and the interpretation of the 
poem was begun. After a number of 
readings the solo parts were assigned, 
and other devices necessary to dramatic 
effect were put into play. Gradually 
other poems suitable for group reading 
were introduced, and soon an interesting 
collection of poems was memorized. Lat- 
er a group of pupils from a study hall 
visited the class. The enthusiasm was 
high; and, as a result, the class presented 
a program of choral reading in the gen- 
eral assembly of the school. 

This simple approach to an enjoy- 
ment of poetry stimulates great interest 
because pupils actually participate in a 
natural activity. Group reading of poet- 
ry also helps the shy and retiring pupil 
to gain confidence in his ability to read 
intelligently, with the result that he over- 
comes his fear of “reading alone.”’ 

To teach literature one must have an 
understanding heart. The sole respon- 
sibility of the teacher is to put the selec- 
tion over to the group. Perhaps she has 
notebooks well filled with ideas on how to 
teach almost anything from Beowulf to 
Carl Sandburg’s ‘‘Fog,”’ but such materi- 
al is meant only to supplement her own 
creative approach to sharing her enjoy- 
ment of books with pupils. Her aim 
should be to have pupils turn to litera- 
ture for enjoyment and inspiration after 
they leave school. The best guaranty 
that they will is to afford them pleasure 
with books while they are in school. 

Regardless of degree and quality of 
learning, pupils are constantly revising 
their standards of behavior in order to 
get the greatest pleasure from their activi- 
ties. One way for them to realize their 
capacity is through a carefully guided 
“outside reading” program. Unsuper- 
vised reading may degenerate into 
idle reading, affording little or no growth; 
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so the teacher’s responsibility is to en- 
hance the quality of pupil pleasure by 
the study of challenging selections in 
school and the extensive reading out of 
school of books that provide the greatest 
opportunity for pleasure. 

A home reading program is initiated 
in many ways. One way is to have a 
general discussion of some of the books 
pupils have enjoyed. The pleasure that 
comes from recognition is great. Then 
the teacher talks about a number of 
books she has enjoyed, but which the 
pupils have not read. 

Then, deliberately, she mentions a 
few books she started but did not finish. 
The point is made that with so many 
good books in the world, one is foolish 
indeed to continue the reading of a book 
one does not like. The theory that things 
started must be finished applies to work; 
it does not apply to individual reading. 
If one starts to do a necessary job, one 
should certainly finish it; but home read- 
ing isn’t a job, it’s play of the highest 
type. And, unless persons stop playing 
when the game loses interest, play be- 
comes work, and enjoyment ceases. 

Experience gained from extensive 
reading should be discussed in the class- 
room. There is altogether too much static 


book-reporting by pupils and not enough 
book-reviewing followed by the give-and- 
take of a lively discussion. 

The foregoing narration of some ap- 
proaches to the study of literature is 
necessarily exclusive. No doubt many 
serious questions remain unanswered, 
but I am convinced that the experience 
of the pupil, in a group and individually, 
should determine the manner of guiding 
his study and reading. 

Language study, literary history, de- 
scriptions of characters, and filling in 
static book-report forms may well have 
their inception in literature; but, unless 
literature itself comes first in the minds 
of teachers and pupils, the experience is 
dull and the study life-sapping. Any 
teacher can make lesson plans for the 
teaching of any book. So many pages can 
be assigned for preparation each day; 
written quizzes can be planned for the 
beginning of each class period; the con- 
tent of a book can be “fused” with speak- 
ing, writing, spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar; the work can be “correlated”’ 
with other subjects in the curriculum; 
literature experience can be an organic 
part of an “integrated” program. But if 
the reading is not a source of real pleas- 
ure, the teaching is a failure. 


A Fersatile Procedure 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD’ 


Win some of us were making the 
early attempts to teach social conversa- 
tion in the classroom, C. C. Certain rec- 
ommended the small-group procedure. 
He was breaking a class up into five or 
six groups, each group forming an in- 
ward-facing circle or a knot. 


*Head of the English department, Chicago 
Teachers College; editor of this magazine. 


I was hesitant to try the plan. Like 
most of those to whom I have recom- 
mended it, I feared that it might be an 
occasion for disorder. And how could one 
teacher manage five or six classes at 
once? When I summoned my courage 
and plunged in, the experience proved 
much like a dive into cool water: at the 
moment one is too active to feel the 
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shock, and when he is once in, he finds 
the water fine. Most teachers at least oc- 
casionally appoint committees with spe- 
cial assignments. Not infrequently these 
committees are allowed to hold their 
meetings during the class period because 
any other time proves impracticable. 
The small-group procedure is, in its 
mechanics, only the simultaneous assign- 
ment of all members of the class to com- 
mittees. Its success, like that of com- 
mittees and indeed of teaching in general, 
depends upon the extent to which the 
students feel the worth of what they are 
to do. 

The small-group procedure is only a 
device, just one of the tricks in the pro- 
fessional bag, but it is a very handy tool, 
as a carpenter would say. May I recount 
a few of the many uses of the small group 
and perhaps add a few hints about its 
management that may save some inex- 
perienced experimenter disappointment 
or even embarrassment? 

1. The small-group procedure is an ex- 
cellent, perhaps the best, way to give 
classroom practice in social conversation. 
In a class where morale—not fear of 
punishment but wish to be helpful—is 
high it may be safe just to throw the stu- 
dents into bunches without warning and 
tell them they are to carry on a conversa- 
tion. Or to arrange the groups as for some 
purpose to be revealed and then to have 
occasion to leave the room and tell the 
students they may talk within their 
groups until you return; they will please 
keep their voices low, and that cannot be 
if anyone tries to talk outside his group. 
After a five- or ten-minute experience of 
this sort, in groups the teacher has care- 
fully arranged not to consist of chums or 
cliques, the students are asked what they 
talked about, which conversations were 
interesting, etc. Whether introduced by 
such a demonstration or by a discussion 


of interesting and uninteresting conver- 
sations and conversationalists they have 
experienced, the first formal step is to de- 
cide upon a few—not more than three or 
four—cardinal principles of good casual 
conversation. Then, in groups carefully 
arranged by the teacher, the students 
should try it. Usually it is wise to assign 
someone to “lead” the conversation in 
the sense that a host or hostess does. 
Note that no topic is assigned; this is not 
an exercise in discussion; conversation is 
casual, free to turn at any time in any 
direction. This experience is followed by 
a brief class discussion evaluating the 
students’ performance and concluding 
with choice by the class or by individuals 
of excellence(s) to try for next time. 
When the next practice occurs each stu- 
dent is assigned or chooses some mem- 
ber of his group to be his personal critic, 
and to report to him privately. 

2. The small-group procedure offers at 
least a partial solution of the problem of 
individual differences in ability. Educa- 
tional leaders have grown very skeptical 
of the desirability of sectioning classes 
according to ability. The advantages of 
normal, heterogeneous grouping may be 
retained and the advantages of ability 
grouping gained by a considerable use of 
the small-group system. It should not 
be used as a substitute for full individ- 
ualization, when, especially in reading 
and spelling, that is needed. 

a) Let us take first discussion, closely 
related to conversation. Perhaps in noth- 
ing are individual differences in ability 
and temperament more noticeable than 
in discussion. Anna Gressiv, Artie Glibb, 
and Morrie Smart completely crowd out 
Helen Still, William Schye, and Alice 
Dummer, whatever the topic before the 
class. That is all right, sometimes; Anna, 
Artie, and Morrie need to learn, by prac- 
tice, to give others a chance to be heard, 
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and Helen, William, and Alice need to 
learn to assert themselves even in the 
presence of readier or smarter people. 
But it will be good for Anna, Artie, and 
Morrie sometimes to be together, with 
one or three others like themselves, all 
wanting to do the talking; and for Helen, 
William, and Alice sometimes to be in a 
group where they do not feel outclassed 
and where they find it possible to make 
their own contributions. 

These occasional small-group discus- 
sions may be complete in themselves or 
may be preliminary to whole-class dis- 
cussions in which the ideas discovered 
and developed in the groups are pooled 
and further evaluated. When plans for a 
project are under consideration, the use 
of preliminary small-group discussions 
more fully enlists the whole membership 
of the class in the undertaking and fre- 
quently enriches the plan. When the dis- 
cussion concerns literature read, the 
small groups may often have the last 
word. 

b) This brings us to a second very im- 
portant use of small groups to provide 
for differences in pupil ability. Because 
measures of reading ability have been 
further perfected than those of expres- 
sion, we know that in most classes there 
is a spread of at least five grades in read- 
ing ability. If in a ninth-grade class of 35 
students, 3 have Grade XI reading scores, 
6 have Grade X scores, 15 have ‘‘nor- 
mal” Grade IX scores, 7 have Grade 
VIII scores, and 4 only Grade VII scores, 
the range is not unusual and the class isa 
fair one. To attempt to teach reading to 
all these students at once is obviously 
nonsense. If the English teacher is re- 
quired to give training in study reading, 
most of such work will have to be done 
in squads—and the nine students with 
Grade X and XI reading ability will 
probably be entirely excused from it. But 


literature the English teacher must 
teach. 

The content of the selections she 
thinks it necessary for all the members of 
the class to get can be made clear to the 
poor readers through good oral reading 
(by the teacher or by an able student 
who has made special preparation for the 
occasion), by encouraging students to 


ask questions about anything they do | 


not understand, by the teacher’s well- 
directed discussion questions, or even by 
“re-citation.”” The content, yes; but the 
feeling? And certainly skill in reading 
literature will come chiefly through each 
student’s having material which though 
it may require him to stand on tiptoe at 
times is not really beyond his reach. He 
gains, too, through participation in di- 
rect and perhaps detailed discussion of 
some selections he reads. Without dis- 
paraging the desirability of much thor- 
oughly individualized reading, where 
special interest as well as level of ability 
may be met, we may agree that those 
four Grade VII readers should occasion- 
ally have the same selection of Grade VII 
difficulty, and should discuss it after- 
ward. Perhaps most would be gained if 
the teacher could preside over every such 
discussion. That is impossible, unless the 
rest of the class is to suffer—impossible, 
and unnecessary. Even slow children can 
engage in profitable discussion if they 
have participated in good ones directed 
by the teacher and if they have specific 
suggestions of what to talk about. Even 
if these suggestions are semipermanent, 
somewhat formal, not all of them impor- 
tant for any one selection, they can pro- 
duce useful thinking. Who is the hero? 
or Whom do you (does the author) ad- 
mire? What were you excited about as 
you read? Was any part funny? Do you 
think the story turned out the way it 
should? Would this be a good story to 
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act out? If we planned to act it out, what 
scenes and characters should we have? 
Do you think the author meant this 
story to give us an idea? To amuse us? 
To excite us? To show us a remarkable 
person? So simple a direction as ‘Retell 
the story” is enough when the material 
taxes the students’ reading ability. 

c) Let us consider next the rather ob- 
vious matter of different weaknesses in 
usage. To require all the students to lis- 
ten to instruction, whether by teacher 
exposition or class discussion, on ele- 
mentary matters such as sentence sense 
or the use of come and came which a few 
of the weakest students need is much 
worse than wasteful. Certainly the same 
is true of the necessary drill work in 
usage, much of which must for the best 
results be oral. For the instruction on 
any usage item, the group may include all 
who need it—and all who do not need it 
may constitute a single group doing in- 
dividual reading. For the drills, the 
smaller the groups the more drill each 
student gets; I usually use pairs for oral 
drills, one of each pair holding a key to 
correct his partner. Students can drill 
each other when the instruction has been 
clear—if a written or printed memoran- 
dum remains for reference in moments of 
confusion. The teacher will occasionally 
be beckoned to resolve a doubt or settle 
a controversy—an excellent teaching 
opportunity. 

3. The alert teacher will find other oc- 
casions when the small-group plan will 
assist in providing for differences in abil- 
ity or interest. We pass on to its multi- 
plication of the class audience. 

a) An oral storyteller must have an 
audience. If he is to have the whole class 
for an audience every time, he cannot be 
allowed to tell many stories in a semester 
or a year, not enough to make proper 
gain in skill. But he can get much the 


same practice through telling his story to 
a group of five classmates. He misses the 
teacher-conducted critique on his per- 
formance—a deprivation which he does 
not deeply regret, and which in many 
cases is a real advantage. One of his 
hearers—or all, if the teacher has a Puri- 
tan conscience—may praise his best 
quality, or greatest improvement over a 
previous effort, and tell him one way he 
should try to improve next time. The stu- 
dent criticism is imperfect, but criticism 
is less important than repeated serious 
efforts to tell the story well and the un- 
conscious criticism conveyed by the fa- 
cial expressions of the listeners. Nor 
should such work entirely displace ap- 
pearances before the whole class. 

b) The small group renders a very sim- 
ilar service to written work. In a class of 
thirty-five, for all the papers to be read 
aloud or passed through the whole class 
for silent reading is impossible. Only the 
rare teacher succeeds in seeming to the 
students a sympathetic reader rather 
than a wielder of the red pencil. To write 
to learn to write satisfies a Stevenson, 
but not the average boy or girl. To write 
for a grade is uninspiring at best. On 
the other hand, to write for even a small 
group of listeners or readers who will 
afterward discuss what one says calls out 
one’s powers more fully; and the com- 
ment on what they understood the paper 
to say is usually better guidance in fu- 
ture efforts than are the traditional class- 
room bookish principles. Theoretically 
silent reading around the circle—‘‘Pass 
each paper to your right when you have 
finished reading it’—is better than oral 
reading. In practice, oral reading has the 
advantage that all are ready, freshly 
ready, for discussion of the same paper 
at the same mé@ment. In spite of its neg- 
lect of spelling and punctuation it seems 
more effective. A compromise, each stu- 
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dent reading aloud someone else’s paper 
and naturally stumbling where serious 
mistakes occur, is usable when the oral 
reading skill is high. 

c) For the special type of audience sit- 
uation which we call rehearsal the small 
group is especially suitable. It is common 
practice to permit committees to “go 
through” their reports in private before 
the public delivery. The aim is primarily 
to insure that the reports will be given 
intelligibly enough to pay for the class 
time they occupy. The incidental learn- 
ing, however, should not be overlooked. 
Almost wholly relieved from the con- 
straint and self-consciousness produced 
by a larger audience, the student can be 
criticized rather freely (if kindly) and 
may be interrupted by questions and 
sometimes asked or permitted to repeat 
part of his performance. 

Still, an audience of five is an audience. 
Why not reduce it to one? For storytell- 
ing and individual reports, rehearsal in 
pairs works excellently. I have seen it 
succeed in the second grade under the 
management of teachers-college girls who 
had never taught a day. I have used it to 
real advantage at the college level. Cer- 
tain precautions are helpful. Don’t pair 
a boy and a girl; even in the second grade 
the resulting constraint is noticeable. 
Pair excellent students with poor ones, 
and average with average. Decide with 
the class beforehand on a very few quali- 
ties the critics are to watch for. For ex- 
ample, if clearly separate sentences are a 
major aim at the time, no other point of 
pure form, such as cases of pronouns or 
number of verbs, should be noticed by 
any critic whose performer shows any 
tendency to and his sentences together 
or to cement them with wh’s. Along with 
praise for use of when, tf, because, al- 
though or unless, the critic should also 
keep an eye on the clearness of the whole 


performance. The students are, of course, 
capable of such criticism only after thor- 
ough teaching of the principles they are 
to apply. In this situation the critic is 
regarded as a friendly assistant, who 
would help one to avoid embarrassment 
or to “shine” before the whole group— 
not a crepe-hanger, as the critic speaking 
after the performance is felt to be. 


A last word about the noise. At a 
crowded reception we converse with our 
next neighbor without difficulty. There 
is a hum of conversation, just a back- 
ground for the voice of our vis-a-vis. If 
all the people in the room at the recep- 
tion were gathered into two groups so 
that only two persons were speaking at 
once, there would be considerable inter- 
ference. In other words, the smaller the 
groups the less the confusion, in spite 
of the fact that more persons would be 
speaking at once. This is actually, not 
merely theoretically, true. Even if the 
seats are screwed to the floor, four stu- 
dents can get their heads close enough 
together to be heard when speaking very 
softly. Some students may raise their 
pitch or speak too loudly, especially in 
moments of excitement, and will have 
to be reminded by the teacher that ladies 
and gentlemen speak gently except when 
circumstances require power. In no case 
should a small group exceed six students, 
not only because of noise but also be- 
cause a group of eight even in movable 
chairs soon spontaneously breaks into 
two groups. 

Let me reiterate. The small-group pro- 
cedure is not, even to an enthusiast like 
me, an aim or end of education, not a 
general method, not a procedure that 
everyone “ought” to use; it is just one 
way of meeting a number of needs that 
arise in all classrooms. 
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How Many Spelling Demons Are There 2 


ELLEN M. GEYER’ 


For many years businessmen have de- 
plored the fact that high-school grad- 
uates whom they hire cannot spell. 
Educators have accepted the challenge 
and have endeavored to discover how 
poorly our graduates do spell. They have 
even made lists of words frequently mis- 
spelled and have allocated the words to 
the grades in which the words are used 
in reading and writing. Finally, educa- 
tional psychologists have devised meth- 
ods for teaching spelling, but the fault- 
finding continues. It is well known that 
the examiners for induction into the 
armed forces find our high-school and 
college graduates weak in reading com- 
prehension and spelling. 

School authorities acknowledge the 
unsatisfactory achievement but fail to 
comprehend that investigators have 
demonstrated time and again that not 
100,000 words are misspelled but that 
only a handful are the offenders. When 
Easley Jones aroused the school world 
with his One Hundred Spelling Demons, 
I was sure that my students did not mis- 
spell a hundred individual words. At the 
time I was an instructor in English at the 
University of Iowa and in charge of Eng- 
lish in the Iowa City schools. To bear 
out my contention I assigned a one-page 
theme on the subject “How I Spent My 
Christmas Vacation” from Grade III 
through the freshmen class in college. I 
found twenty-three words the chief 
offenders. I recall being struck with the 
fact that many of the words for spelling 


t Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh; 
co-author of the Enjoying English composition texts. 
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and grammar were commonly allocated 
to second grade in courses of study. 
Naturally, the words in so familar a sub- 
ject were those used in daily speech and 
writing. My little study, however, dem- 
onstrated that in the language of daily 
writing there are not a hundred demons 
to conquer. 

A formal investigation reported by 
G. C. Brandenburg in School and Society, 
entitled “Spelling Ability of University 
Students,” bears out the general im- 
pression of comparatively few offenders 
rather than many. In his experiment Dr. 
Brandenburg used a first-semester col- 
lege class composed of 86 women and 14 
men. In classification there were 25 
seniors, 69 juniors, and 6 sophomores. In 
university distribution 81 were liberal 
arts students, 4 agriculture, 14 home 
economics, and 1 was a music student. 
In the first count of words from 18 
themes there were 1,540,000 words, with 
a total of 277 misspelled. Of these, 28 
were classified as slips of the pen. In the 
final grouping of students according to 
errors, 15 students had no errors, 18 
students but a single error, and 1 student 
increased the count by being responsible 
for 49 errors. 

In the second phase of his experiment 
Dr. Brandenburg made a count of the 
misspelled words in the examination 
papers of 96 students. Out of a total of 
160,000 words, there were 256 different 
words misspelled, with a total of 505 
errors. In this counting 55 words were 
classified as slips. In the second grouping 
23 students made no errors, 5 made one, 
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and 1 student again brought up the total 
by missing 33 different words with a total 
of 36 errors. 

Dr. Brandenburg then drew up two 
lists by selecting words missed by as 
many as four students. In the first list 
derived from prepared themes he gives: 
affect, develop, lose, too, impulsively, 
breathe, laboratory, perform, and principle. 
In the second list he includes: develop, 
development, occurred, principal, suppress, 
too, arithmetic, lose, perform, believe, 
imitate, knowledge, immediately, possess, 
principle, there, and than. These lists 
are not so formidable, but to the ex- 
perienced teacher there are indications 
of lack of instruction in syllabication, 
pronunciation, and rules for spelling 
guidance. 

That the task of improving the 
achievement in high school is not gar- 
gantuan is further borne out by a study 
made by Robert S. Thompson, entitled 
“The Effectiveness of Modern Spelling 
Instruction.”’ Of 2,127 words in this in- 
vestigation, 25 per cent were spelled cor- 
rectly before study by 84 per cent of the 
pupils of the grade to which they were 
assigned. In rapid sections 25 per cent 
of the words were spelled correctly by 
94 per cent. These findings justify the 
conclusion that many words may be left 
to incidental learning, except such words 
as are fundamental to the comprehension 
of the subject matter under instruction. 

A number of researchers have dis- 
covered direct correlation between read- 
ing comprehension and ability to spell. 
E. L. Thorndike comments on this re- 
lationship in his article, ““The Need for 
Fundamental Analysis” : 


Spelling offers another interesting illustra- 
tion of the need for more penetrating analysis. 
There is evidence to show that much of the 
learning and relearning or prevention of for- 
getting of spelling comes as a by-product of 


reading. Some individuals, including many of 
the best spellers, obtain during ordinary reading 
impressions which leave after-effects adequate 
to aid in spelling. A method of teaching spelling 
which, other things being equal, improved 
ability to perceive words during reading in a 
way beneficial to later spelling, would be highly 
advantageous. Indeed, its influence in this direc- 
tion might far out-weigh the day-by-day learn- 
ing of the four to six hundred word list assigned 
for study each year.? 


In a research on spelling in sixth-grade 
social studies entitled ‘“‘Spelling as a 
Secondary Learning,” I. Keith Tyler not 
only adds specific evidence to Dr. 
Thorndike’s statement but indicates a 
remedy as well. He says: “A unified 
treatment of social studies in the sixth 
grade involving wide reading and a great 
variety of reading activities results in 
a larger amount of secondary learning of 
spelling words than does a more tradi- 
tional type of text book teaching of his- 
tory and geography.” He finds that in- 
dividual vocabularies are acquired from 
the pursuit of individual activities relat- 
ing to specialized fields. Pupils who read 
on their own volition acquire both new 
words and their spelling as by-products. 
He discovered further that slow pupils 
extended their vocabularies and the 
spelling of new words under free reading 
if they were not handicapped by inability 
to handle reading materials and writing 
requirements. When these findings are 
interpreted in terms of high-school teach- 
ing, they mean two things: that pupils 
should read from many books rather 
than from a single text and that the 
bibliographies given out for class use 
should take into consideration individual 
differences in reading ability. Building 
up reading comprehension is evidently 
one way of overcoming spelling defi- 
ciency. 


2 Elementary School Journal, XXX, 189-91. 
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Administrators and teachers have 
meekly accepted public criticism of the 
unsatisfactory achievement of high- 
school graduates in spelling, but there 
has been little concerted action to 
remedy the situation. What concerted 
action could be taken? The whole school 
should be concerned. Every teacher 
should accept responsibility for words 
which belong to his subject. Since in- 
vestigators agree that spelling should be 
learned with the meaning and in associa- 
tion with the general subject matter, it is 
clear that the English teacher should not 
be the only teacher of spelling. If each 
teacher on the staff at the beginning of 
each new unit of work would make and 
administer a diagnostic test of tool words 
needed for that unit, the school would 
soon have a list of words which should be 
mastered for intelligent reading and 
writing in each subject. With these lists 
at hand there should also be an accepted 
method of analysis of results of these 
tests. For instance, words which no one 
missed should be listed for maintenance 
of skills, words which only a few missed 
should be noted for individual instruc- 
tion, and words which the majority 
found troublesome should be systemati- 
cally attacked for 100 per cent mastery. 
Interest in the whole school in spelling 
would work wonders in attainment with- 
out consuming time or distracting atten- 
tion from primary elements of the course. 
The increase in reading comprehension 
would pay large dividends. 

Dr. Ernest Horn in the Eighteenth 
Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education has set down rules 
for teaching spelling in the elementary 
grades that might profitably be applied 
to high-school teaching. 

Do not depend solely on incidental teaching. 


[Investigations show that many words are 
learned incidentally, but there is no way of 


knowing which will be learned and which will 
not.] 

Rules cannot replace direct instruction. 
[English teachers have found chapter iii of 
Ward’s What Is English? very useful, but 
again there is no way of knowing which rules 
will be remembered and which forgotten in 
crucial moments.] 

Each child should work on his own difficul- 
ties and on no others. [This rule will remind 
Army air crew English teachers of the order 
from Washington which read: “Do not drill 
the men on the mistakes they do not make.’’] 

The teacher may develop the meaning of 
words before testing or teaching. 


Other investigators will bear out Dr. 
Horn’s opinion of the value of pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication, association, and mean- 
ing in the learning of new words. The 
need to know the meaning again suggests 
the relationship between spelling and 
reading. 

The emphasis should be placed upon visual 
imagery. 

Efficiency of drill is increased by distributing 


the drill on a given word so that practice on 
other words intervenes. 


In high-school classes the writing of 
frequent short papers with the class 
checking specific words would consume 
very little time and would repay the time 
in specific answers. Much of the careless 
writing in high-school classes, especially 
in those other than English, is due to al- 
lowing pupils to write long, rambling 
papers without organization. There is a 
direct relationship, as Dr. Brandenburg 
and others have demonstrated, between 
poor scholarship and poor spelling. Dr. 
Brandenburg also records what many 
teachers have observed: spelling begins 
to deteriorate when fatigue sets in. Slow 
thinkers should not be permitted to 
write long papers under specific time 
limits. 

“Tt is important that each pupil be 
taught how to learn to spell.” Teachers 
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interested in Dr. Horn’s method may 
find details on page 72 of his study in the 
Eighteenth Year Book entitled ‘Principles 
of Method in Teaching Spelling as De- 
rived from Scientific Investigation.” 
From the evidence that has been 
brought to bear on the spelling achieve- 
ment of high-school students it appears 
that the picture has been painted darker 
than the facts warrant. There is weak- 
ness in spelling, but the difficulties can 
be overcome if the English teacher is 
not left to carry on a lonely crusade. It 
seems not unreasonable to expect the 
teacher of each subject to teach his own 


tool words; for instance, the word “‘prin- 
ciple” is used every day in the mathe- 
matics class. The mathematics classroom 
is the natural and logical place for a stu- 
dent to learn to spell this word that bobs 
up on every experimenter’s list. Then, 
too, nothing short of 100 per cent at- 
tainment in the spelling of a word is ac- 
ceptable. An absolute standard in some 
branch of learning might be a very 
salutary innovation in many schools. 
But to set up such a standard not only 
all the pupils but all the teachers would 
have to rally round. The English teacher 
cannot be the only spelling teacher. 
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en, THOSE WHO CAN position. Why? Doesn’t the teacher know 
at- a - how to write letters herself? She isn’t quot- 
ac- Those who can, do. . . . . ing from a textbook or theorizing about 
yme You know the rest of that unpleasant something of which she has no firsthand ex- 
ery sentence. No insult can be flung at the perience. 

ie teaching profession which has such an irri- That was the way I felt, anyway. I had 
nly tating effect, probably because there is just been teaching two senior classes in composi- 
uld enough truth in it to give it a sting. tion and enjoying my work with those stu- 
ea In my opinion, no teacher offends more dents as much as anything I had ever done. 


by not doing than the teacher of English 
composition. Oh, I don’t mean to imply 
that she cannot write correct sentences with 
all the commas in the right places. I mean 
write—write to say something that she 
wants to say. Check up on yourselves and 
your friends to see whether or not I’m 
right. On every faculty there are the excep- 
tions—the teacher who writes poetry or 
essays or short stories, and, nine times out 
of ten, she is doing the best work in inspir- 
ing her students to write worth-while ma- 
terial. It’s not hard to correlate the two. 
How can a teacher do a satisfactory job of 
telling someone else how to write if she can- 
not do it herself? I do not mean that a 
teacher must also be a successful author of a 
best-selling novel or prize-winning short 
story. Being a professional author is a full- 
time job, and so is being a teacher, especially 
being an English teacher. All I’m asking is 
that the teacher try doing the kind of thing 
which she is asking her high-school classes 
to write. 

Now you’re raising a deprecating hand 
and murmuring modestly, “But I really 
can’t write, you know.” Of course, you 
can’t write, especially if all the practice 
you have had since you finished your under- 
graduate work in college is hurried letter- 
writing and learned dissertations for gradu- 
ate seminars. Letters are an important part 
of the composition instruction in the aver- 
age high-school course. They are generally 
better taught than any other phase of com- 
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But I felt guilty, for there were things which 
I knew I was not doing well enough. With a 
group of fine, alert youngsters, I could be 
satisfied with only the very best results. 

So I went to summer school. I didn’t take 
Anglo-Saxon or the literature of the last 
half of the eighteenth century. I signed up, 
not without qualms (“I really can’t write, 
you know”), for two writing courses—one 
in fiction and the other in nonfiction maga- 
zine writing. Now I was on the other 
side of the desk. I knew how it felt to have a 
paper due every Friday. I went through the 
agony of not knowing what topic to choose. 
I revised and re-wrote and criticized and 
learned a lot of things I’d forgotten or never 
known before. Mine was no success story; 
I did not write a masterpiece and awake to 
find myself famous. Some of you may. But 
I did awake. 

A beginning probe on the topic, ‘““What’s 
wrong with my writing, how did it get 
that way, and what can I do about it,” 
cleared up a number of things. I discovered 
that my writing had been largely bookish or 
self-conscious. Much of what I had written 
was based on scholarly research. I’m not 
criticizing research, but it doesn’t help the 
high-school teacher to teach composition. 
Or, again, I had tried to twist and turn 
some fragment of thought and failed to 
create anything worth while because I was 
too stingy with materials. That is a common 
student fault too. We instruct him to look 
within himself for things to write about. He 
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looks, finds nothing, grows desperate, and 
clutches at a straw. Or he comes to class 
without his home work and decides he likes 
English a little less each day. I became 
“copy” conscious and found a new impor- 
tance in the everyday things about me. I 
read the newspaper with an eye for material 
that could be expanded into a story. Half 
of us go through life without noticing a frac- 
tion of the things happening around us. 
We must not merely tell the student to look 
about him for material. We must show him 
how to look and let him understand what 
he may expect to find, 

I learned that I don’t have any particu- 
lar talent for writing short stories. That will 
help me to sympathize with the student 
who has the same difficulty. It is nothing to 
be ashamed of. I wrote a short story that 
wasn’t bad; it wasn’t good either. The dis- 
cipline of writing it was well worth the 
effort, for it did far more to make me appre- 
ciate the art of short-story structure and 
the skill of the master-writer than any 
quantity of abstract criticism could possibly 
do. 

I experimented with other kinds of writ- 
ing. Some I enjoyed doing. Ideas crowded 
each other in my thoughts; words seemed 
to write themselves on my page. And again 
I would ponder an idea for hours on end, 
turn it around and over in my mind, take it 
with me on a shopping trip. Sometimes it 
would finally prove to be a better one than 
the idea which came spontaneously, and I 
understood the writer’s rule of not waiting 
for a perfect inspiration before beginning to 
write. 

But what does all this have to do with 
teaching composition to high-school stu- 
dents? Simply that I learned through first- 
hand experience how to deal with some of 
the writing problems which confront an au- 
thor, beginner or professional. I ceased to be 
an onlooker in the job of writing and became 
a fellow-worker with my students. I was 
drawing on personal knowledge, not sec- 
ondhand ideas. I knew far better than before 
how to undertake criticism and suggest 
changes. I’m not a professional; I never ex- 


pect to be; but Iam now an amateur in good 


standing. 
ANNE LAUTERBACH 


MAINE Townsuip ScHooL 
ParK ILLINOIS 


CAPITALS AND THE WAR 


One of the many incidental results of the 
war is the increased use of capitals for 
words dealing with military matters. This 
trend has its significance for English teach- 
ers. It furnishes a striking modern instance 
of the way in which language usage responds 
to the spirit of an era. Here is a clear expres- 
sion of the present tendency to glorify war 
and things military which has sprung up in 
the last decade. 

I learned about this change the hard way. 
A few months ago, I prepared for publica- 
tion a book on the American Revolution. As 
it was first to be serialized in his newspaper, 
an editor gave it a critical reading. He found 
what he considered errors in capitalization 
on nearly every page. In his opinion, one 
should capitalize all titles of army rank even 
when they occurred without a proper name 
if the title was used in place of the officer’s 
name (as, for instance, “‘a lieutenant” but 
“the Lieutenant’). Also he thought the 
word “army” should be capitalized when- 
ever it referred to “the Army” of a country. 

According to what I had been teaching, 
this was wrong. I showed the editor the rule 
in our English textbook that one should 
capitalize titles before a name but not when 
used independently (as, for instance, “Lieu- 
tenant Jones” but “the lieutenant”) and 
that “army” is always a common noun. The 
editor, in turn, showed me copies of the 
Reader’s Digest, Harper’s Magazine, and the 
Atlantic Monthly, all of which followed his 
practice rather than mine. My face was red. 

I then set out to discover whether there 
was a uniform rule for these cases, what was 
the prevailing practice, and how long it had 
prevailed. Both in newspaper style sheets 
and in school textbooks I found variations. 
Some hold to the small-letter rule; others 
favor capitals; and still others straddle pre- 
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cariously between the two extremes. One 
can find an authority for any school of 
thought. 

As for the prevailing practice, that, too, 
varies, but, in general, magazines capitalize 
in the above-mentioned instances while 
books do not. But—and this to me is a cru- 
cial point—the trend of both is definitely 
toward capitalization. In the magazine 
field, taking two publications generally rec- 
ognized as style authorities, the Aélantic 
Monthly and Harper’s Magazine, I found 
that in 1936 both were using the small-letter 
rule. Now they have reversed the practice 
and use capitals. Books, being a more stable 
medium, are slower to reflect a trend, but 
they, too, are swinging into line. Take the 
Viking Press. In 1941 it published a book on 
the American Revolution by Carl Van 
Doren following the “lower-case” rule. In 
1943 they published a book on the same sub- 
ject by the same author—but they had gone 
into capitals. 

What attitude are we as English teachers 
going to take toward this trend? Shall we ap- 
prove of it? Is it along the general lines 
which we consider progressive, or is it a re- 
actionary tendency? Personally, I think it 
is the latter. For more than a hundred 
years usage has been moving steadily away 
from capitals. Typewriters have aided this 
movement. It has been an advance toward 
simplicity, toward a democracy of expres- 
sion, if you will. And now comes this mili- 
taristic setback. Officers, in their newly won 
importance, must be capitalized. “Lower 
case’ is still good enough for doctors and 
professors, but a Technical Sergeant merits 
the large type. What is the state of mind of a 
society that will tolerate such a situation? 
My own inclination is to resist this tend- 
ency, but perhaps that is not my rightful 
role as a teacher. 

Which brings us inevitably to the funda- 
mental question: What is our function as 
English teachers? Is to it direct the develop- 
ment of the language into channels which 
seem to us desirable? Or is it solely to deter- 
mine what is the prevailing practice and 
then teach that practice regardless of our 
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personal opinions? Those who choose the 
latter course will have no easy task. When 
textbooks disagree, when the best maga- 
zines follow one practice and the majority 
of books another, how are they to decide 
what is correct? 
Whichever course we pursue, let us put 
the issue squarely up to our students. It will 
give them a new concept of our language to 
see with their own eyes that it cannot be 
rigidly frozen by the rules of any generation 
but is in a constant state of flux. The one 
course which we cannot afford to take if we 
are to maintain the respect of our students 
is to teach any set of rules as gospel itself 
when the students may find these rules 
violated in the very next publication they 
read. 
Emma L. PATTERSON 


PEEKSKILL, NEw YORK 


SENIOR COMPOSITION AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE: AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN INTEGRATION 


At various times during my career as a 
teacher I have had some experience with 
problems of integration, but not always 
have the results been entirely satisfactory 
to each department taking part in the pro- 
gram. However, this last semester we 
worked out a problem which did, I believe, 
bring satisfactory results. 

During the last half of twelfth-grade 
English, which is an elective course in our 
school, I call for one piece of composition of 
an investigative nature. It must be long 
enough and comprehensive enough to re- 
quire the pupil to read from a number of 
sources, to prepare a bibliography, to take 
notes, to organize the material thus 
gathered intoa logical, well-connected theme, 
and to use footnotes properly. One problem 
connected with this type of assignment 
is to see to it that each pupil selects a topic 
which is suited to his individual interests 
and abilities; I have never felt that such 
themes in high school were worth the time 
and effort involved, unless each one did 
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work on a subject concerning which he had a 
personal interest and genuine curiosity. 
My pupils in the past have made some stud- 
ies of vocations. and this year, after a con- 
ference with our vocational guidance direc- 
tor, I decided definitely to tie up my com- 
position assignment with the vocational 
guidance program in our school. We also de- 
cided that the date of the annual vocational 
conference for eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
students should be set at a time when my 
one hundred and twenty-five seniors would 
be working on their themes. 

About two months before the themes were 
due, I explained the problem to my pupils, 
suggesting that they begin to think about it 
right away and that, as soon as possible, 
they select the vocations they wished to 
learn more about. I urged them to consult 
their parents and men and women engaged 
in the various occupations, as well as to do 
as much general reading as possible before 
they made their final selections. Of course, 
the vocational guidance director and I were 
always available for conferences. After the 
day the assignment was first presented and 
explained, no more class time was used for 
this problem for a month. Then, although 
all the pupils had had some instruction in 
these matters, we spent the greater part of 
two class periods discussing how to make a 
bibliography, to take notes on cards, to 
make outlines, and to use footnotes. Sug- 
gested outlines were placed on the board, 
and the pupils made tentative outlines for 
their own themes, the subjects for which had 
been selected by this time. During the next 
four weeks my bulletin board carried nu- 
merous specimen outlines, bibliographies, 
cards on which notes were well taken, and 
footnotes correctly used. Our class periods 
for the next two weeks were still devoted 
to other things, but outside assignments 
were light, and the pupils had time to do 


much reading during their regular prepara- 
tion periods. The vocational guidance di- 
rector continued to be of great assistance by 
answering questions and helping locate 
much of the material used. Of course, we 
also had the utmost co-operation from both 
the school and the public librarians. The 
last two weeks before the themes were to be 
finished, we spent our entire time working 
on them. My classroom became a workshop 
in which I devoted my time to conferences 
with individual pupils and to checking their 
work as they completed the various steps 
in the preparation of their themes. It was 


also during these last two weeks that the 


vocational conference was held. 

The conference was a one-day affair, con- 
sisting of five one-hour periods, and closing 
with a general school assembly. During each 
period the most important and popular 
vocations in each occupational area were 
discussed. Pupils had been selected to give 
talks on each vocation, and at the end of 
each period, questions were answered and 
general vocational trends were summarized 
by an outside speaker who is an authority 
on vocational problems and who had been 
secured to act as general leader for the con- 
ference. This leader was also the guest 
speaker at the general school assembly. My 
English classes provided sixteen of the 
twenty-five student speakers; the others 
were selected from the speech classes. On 
the whole, I felt that the experiment had 
been a success. The fact that some of the 
pupils would be selected to present their 
material orally before an audience seemed 
to be an added incentive to work, and, of 
course, it offered excellent training in oral 
as well as written composition. 
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Publicize / 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


M ORE books for your classroom and in 
the school library! Smaller classes, to 
make possible more attention to indi- 
vidual students! Better salaries! A mo- 
tion-picture projector, a recording radio 
and playback, vertical filing cases for 
student papers and teaching material! 
Do you want them? Would they be a 
good investment for the taxpayers? Do 
the taxpayers know it? 

Then you must inform the public. The 
task is so great as to seem hopeless; and 
it would be if you had to work alone. 
American Education Week, November 
5-11, is sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, with two hundred 
thousand members and with affiliated 
groups including many additional thou- 
sands. Education Week offers a favorable 
occasion for beginning a long-time cam- 
paign in behalf of improved educational 
opportunities. 

The English department should be in 
the forefront in such a celebration, taking 
the initiative if the school administra- 
tion does not. English has, perhaps, more 
to gain than any other department: Eng- 
lish being an intangible, largely immeas- 
urable, it has suffered most from wartime 
retrenchments in education. The public 
and too often school administrators think 
of English as just ordinary talking and 
writing which anybody who really has 
anything to say can do, or as an “‘arty”’ 
activity which is not quite essential. Eng- 
lish as the heart (or, if you prefer, the 
lifeblood) of education, the medium of all 
but the most elemental thinking; and 
literature as one of the most potent 
agents in the building of conscious ideals 
and of unconscious attitudes—English in 
these aspects must be publicized vigor- 


ously and persuasively. This will not be 
done unless teachers of English do it. 
Moreover, the best publicity follows the 
literary methods of exhibition and of sug- 
gestion instead of making a frontal attack 
by argument. 

For each of the seven days the sponsor 
suggests a special topic: Sunday (No- 
vember 5), “Building World-wide Broth- 
erhood”’; Monday, ‘Winning the War’; 
Tuesday, “Improving Schools for To- 
morrow”; Wednesday, ‘Developing an 
Enduring Peace’’; Thursday, “Preparing 
for the New Technology”; Friday, “‘Edu- 
cating All the People”; and Saturday, 
“Bettering Community Life.’’ Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Friday seem to be espe- 
cially important for English. The pastors 
who co-operate should be given adequate 
information about the schools’ cultiva- 
tion of brotherhood. Tuesday is national 
election day, possibly a tough spot. What 
about election returns in the school audi- 
torium, with interspersed school public- 
ity? Or at least getting some agency 
presenting election bulletins to carry 
some school plugs? Election day, with 
this year’s issues, is a perfect starting- 
point for dramatization of the need for 
richer education of youth to meet a 
world larger and more complicated than 
that which has baffled their fathers. Fri- 
day may present the necessity for literacy 
of all citizens. 

The N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, offers helpful ma- 
terials for Education Week. A leaflet de- 
scribing these materials will be sent free. 
Most important are A Manual for 
American Education Week, 1944 ($0.25), 
The Little That Is Good (a play; $0.15), 
and a five-minute, small-cast script for 
each day ($0.05 each). 
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Council News and Comment 


Preliminary Program 


Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Deshler-W allick Hotel, Columbus, Ohto 
November 23, 24, 25, 1944 
* 


CONVENTION THEME: “ENGLISH TODAY AND TOMORROW” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:00-11:00 A M. 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND CHAIRMEN OF ALL 
Councit COMMITTEES, 12:00—2:30 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:00-5:30 P.M. 
(All members are invited to attend the meeting of the Board) 


GENERAL SESSION: “‘CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH,” 8:00—-10:00 P.M. 


Panel (60 min.): Angela M. Broening, chairman, Harold A. Anderson, Amanda M. Ellis, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Robert C. Pooley, John J. DeBoer, Max J. Herzberg, Dora V. 
Smith, Ward Green, and Porter G. Perrin 


(Questions for panel will be compiled from responses received to the President’s July 10 
letter to the entire membership. HAVE YOU SENT YOURS?) 


Forum (60 min.): Members of the Board of Directors and Chairmen of Council Committees 
* 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00-I1:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago, First Vice-President of the Council 


Platform Guests: The 1944 Officers, Past Presidents of the Council, and Arema Kirven, 
General Chairman of the Columbus Convention Committees 
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Greetings—George E. Roudebush, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, and 
Howard L. Bevis, President of Ohio State University 


A New View of the World—Gordon Keith Chalmers, President, Kenyon College (20 min.) 


President’s Address: English Today and Tomorrow—Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools (20 min.) 


Inter-American Education—Harold E. Davis, Director, Division of Education and Teacher 
Aids in Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (20 min.) 


The Democratic Ideal in Literature—Houston Peterson, Cooper Union, New York (20 
min.) 


Panel: Implications for the English Curriculum (60 min.) 

David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Public Education, Baltimore, chairman; B. H. 
Bode, Ohio State University; Horst Frenz, Indiana University; J. H. Hanford, Western 
Reserve; Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State University; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers 
College; Max J. Herzberg, Principal, Weequahic High School, Newark; Ida A. Jewett, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Myrtle Schwan, Supervisor of Language Arts, Salt Lake 
City; Marion Sheridan, New Haven High School; Dora V. Smith, University of Minne- 
sota; Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 1:30-3:30 P.M. 


1. Problems in Articulation 


Presiding, Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College, Chairman of the Council Committee on 
Articulation and Second Vice-President of the Council 


Growth in Language Arts at the Elementary Level—Harold A. Anderson, University of 
Chicago (15 min.) 


Achievement in Language Arts in the Secondary Schools—Prudence Bostwick, Super- 
vising Teacher, Department of Instruction, Denver (15 min.) 


Factors Concerning Growth of Language Arts in College—Clarence D. Thorpe, University 
of Michigan (15 min.) 


Panel: Implications for Teachers of English (75 min.) 


Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College, chairman; Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois; 
Carrie E. Stanley, University of Iowa; Lois Dilley, West High School, Rockford, Illinois; 
D. Vickers, Southeastern Louisiana College; Ruth Barnes, Cooley High School, Detroit; 
Dana O. Jensen, Washington University; Edna Sterling, Broadway High School, Seattle; 
E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education 


2. The Future of Comparative Literature in the Liberal Arts Curriculum 


Presiding, Arthur E. Christy, Columbia University, Chairman of the Council Committee 
on Comparative Literature 


Reconstruction for Humpty Dumpty: The Comparative Concept in Literary Study— 
Harold R. Walley, Ohio State University (30 min.) 


American Drama and World Drama—Horst Frenz, Indiana University (30 min.) 
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The Immigrant and the Transplanting of European Culture—Carl F. Wittke, Oberlin 
College (30 min.) 


Activities of the Council Committee on Comparative Literature—Arthur E. Christy, 
Columbia University 


3. For Mutual Understanding (Problems in Intercultural and International Relations) 


Presiding, Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Education, Detroit, Co-chairman of 
the Council Committee on Intercultural Problems in the U.S.A. 


Intercultural Education at Home—Marion Edman, Supervisor of Language Education, 
Detroit (15 min.) 


Literature for Building World Friendship—Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 
(15 min.) 

Panel: English as a Second Language (60 min.)—Harry A. Domincovich, Chairman of the 
Council Committee on International Problems, discussion leader 
Problems in the Orient—R. N. Crawford, Chicago (formerly of Burma) 
Problems in Latin America—Gordon Brown 
Problems in the United States—Mrs. B. Brockette, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 

American Affairs 


Training the Teacher—C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 


Panel: Implications for the English Curriculum (30 min.) 
J. B. Tharp, Ohio State University; Justina Rich, Capital University; Roy Burkhart, 
Columbus; John Washburne, Ohio State University 


4. Language Communication 


Presiding, Lou LaBrant, New York University, Chairman of the Council Committee on 
Language Communication 


Teaching “Realistic Grammar”—Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University (15 min.) 


Writing in Terms of the Individual—Luella B. Cook, Board of Education, Minneapolis 
(15 min.) 


Co-ordinating the Communication Arts—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (15 min.) 


Semantics for the Nonspecialist—George Salt, New York University (15 min.) 


Panel: Implication for the English Curriculum (60 min.) 


Lou LaBrant, New York University, chairman; Margaret Allen, Akron, Ohio; Jeannette 
Maltby, North Central High School, Spokane; Esther Smith, Canton, Ohio; Grace Bailey, 
Louisiana State University; Howard Francis Seely, Ohio State University; Earl Mayer, 
North High School, Columbus; Rachel High, Barrett Junior High School, Columbus; 
Charles Wilkerson, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Ruth Thomas, Wilberforce 
College 
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erlin 5. Demonstration: How To Teach High-School Students To Use Newspapers and 
Magazines in Dealing with Controversial Questions 


ity, Presiding, Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 
Demonstration by Dr. Alan Griffin, Ohio State University (40 min.) 


) Panel (80 min.): Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, chairman; Dorothy Marmet, East 
a le High School, Columbus; Jerry Young, Ohio Wesleyan University; Grace Blake, Green- 

field, Ohio; Teresa Broderick, Morgantown (W.Va.) High School; Annie Goulding Dix, 
Richmond (Va.) Professional Institute; Sister M. Franceline, S.S.J., West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High School; Grace Hennis, Downers Grove, Illinois; Edwin Lide, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago; Maude Staudenmayer, Milwaukee; W. C. Blakey, Columbus; 
Carrie Belle Parks Norton, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Gladys 
‘sity Persons, New York City; Richard Chaplin, New York City; Maurice Robinson, Pitts- 
burgh; Dudley Miles, New York City 


the 6. Radio and English Teaching 


(Program planned co-operatively by Max J. Herzberg, Chairman of the Council Committee 
on Radio and Photoplays, and I. Keith Tyler, President of the Association for Education 


by Radio) 


iter- 
Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark 
Demonstration: A Radio Workshop Serves School and Community—Marguerite Fleming, 
Director, Radio Workshop, South High School, Columbus (40 min.) 
art, Panel: Implications for the English Teacher (80 min.) 


I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University, chairman; Ruth Weir Miller, Radio Assistant, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Mildred Batchelder, Chief, School and Children’s Library 
Division, American Library Association; Katherine Matchett, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland; Edistina Rutherford, East High School, Columbus; William D. 
Boutwell, Office of Education; Edwin F. Helman, Cleveland; Mary Ethel Thurston, 
dias Anderson, Indiana; Lucille Hildinger, Wichita; Byron B. Williams, Columbus; Jose- 
phine French, Akron; Arema Kirven, Columbus; Harry Lamb, Toledo; George Jennings, 
Chicago; Kay Saunders, Rochester 


olis 7. Reading at the Secondary and College Levels 


: Presiding, Helene Hartley, Syracuse University, Chairman of the Council Committee on 
Jni- Reading at the Secondary and College Levels 


What Is Our Responsibility?—Stella S. Center, New York University; Nellie F. Kerchner, 
Bureau of Curriculum, Chicago Public Schools; Atwood H. Townsend, New York ee 
University; Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia (15 min. each) a 


Panel: Points of View and Implications (40 min.) = 


= Helene Hartley, Syracuse University, chairman; Kathryn O. Showalter, Shillington 
ag (Pa.) Senior High School; Grace Anderson, University High School, Lexington; Jean 
ore Cravens, Mishawaka (Ind.) High School; Merrill P. Paine, Supervisor of High School 

, English, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Charles C. Mather, Culver Military Academy; Alice 
7 Bernadine Whitmer, Ohio State University; Dorothy Conrad, Capital University; James 


F. Fullington, Ohio State University; Lydia Thomas, Editor, American Education Press; 
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B. June West, Lamar Junior College, Lamar, Colorado; Vera Hemmenway, Farming- 
ham, Massachusetts 


Creative Use of Book Lists To Stimulate Reading—Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Chairman of the Council Committee on Book Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools (20 min.) 


8. National Conference on Research in English 


Presiding, Ethel Mabie Falk, President, National Conference on Research in English 


Research in Language as Related to Child Development—Dora V. Smith, University of 
Minnesota (30 min.) 

New Horizons through Recent Research in Reading—William S. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago (30 min.) 


Some Challenges to Those Planning Research—Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State 
College (30 min.) 


On N.C.T.E. and N.C.O.R.I.E. Co-operation—A Committee Report (30 min.) 


g. Speech and Drama 


(Program planned co-operatively by the Executive Committees of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the National Association of Teachers of Speech) 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Stanford University, Chairman of the Council Committee on 
Speech 

Oral Reading: W. M. Parrish, University of Illinois (20 min.) 

Public Address: W. N. Brigance, Wabash College (20 min.) 

The Theater—Dina R. Evans, Cleveland Heights High School (20 min.) 

Deviations and Defects in Speech—Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern University (20 min.) 


Panel: Implications for Teachers of English (40 min.) 

Harlen M. Adams, Stanford University, chairman; Carolyn Scott, Columbus; Virginia 
Sanderson, Ohio State University; Father Joseph Cousins, St. Charles Barromeo Col- 
lege; Charles Bonner, South High School, Columbus; Corrine Gladding, Memphis; Wil- 
ma Johnson, Highland Park, New Jersey; Ethel Keahey, Rosemont School, Dallas; 
Ruth Laramy, Ames Junior High School, St. Paul; Asenath M. Mosso, Floral Park, 
New York; Jessie K. Skala, Erie, Pennsylvania; Jewel Wertzbaugh, University of Okla- 
homa; Wesley Wiksell, Stephens College; Gladys Borchers, University of Wisconsin. 


10. Supervisory Problems 


Presiding, Miriam B Booth, Supervisor of Secondary School English, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Council Committee on Supervision 


Stimulating Creative Teaching—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin (15 min.) 
Securing an Adequate Book Supply—Caroline L. Ziegler, Baltimore (15 min.) 


Utilizing Evaluative Criteria and Techniques—Ellen M. Geyer, University of Pittsburgh 
(15 min.) 
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Making the Physical Conditions Right for Teaching—Paul Farmer, Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta (15 min.) 


Panel: Implications for Teachers and Supervisors (60 min.) 

Miriam B Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania, chairman; Margaret Boutelle, University of 
Florida; Marie Bryan, College Park, Maryland; Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park (IIl.) 
High School; Daniel Davies, Forty Fort (Pa.) High School; Blanche Fuqua, Terre 
Haute State Teachers College; Ed Fulcomer, Montclair State Teachers College; Grady 
Garrett, Richmond; Earle Hawkins, Maryland State Department of Education; George 
Norvell, New York State Department of Education; Merrill P. Paine, Supervisor of 
High School English, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Ruth M. Stauffer, Supervisor of English, 
Washington; J. Golden Taylor, Provo, Utah; Blanche Trezevant, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education; Edna Weitzel, Franklinton High School, Columbus; Dudley 
Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York City 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING (ACTIVE MEMBERS), 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


(Revision of Constitution will be voted upon, and other important matters of policy will 
be discussed.) 


ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00-9:30 P.M. 
Literary Talent: Speakers to be announced 


BoarD OF DrrEcToRS’ MEETING, 10:00—-11:00 P.M. 


* 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 
Harold A. Anderson, Director of Public Relations, Presiding 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 A.M.-12:00 M. 


1. Reading at the Elementary-School Level 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, Chairman of Elementary Section of 
the Council. 


Current Problems in Reading in the Elementary School—John J. DeBoer, Editor, Elemen- 
tary English Review (20 min.) 

Developing Independence in Reading through Recognition of Context Clues—Constance 
McCullough, Western Reserve University (20 min.) 


Problems of Primary Reading—C. DeWitt Boney, Principal, Nassau School, East Orange, 
New Jersey (20 min.) 


The Function of Literature in the Elementary School—Blanche Trezevant, State Super- 
visor of English, Louisiana (20 min.) 


Panel (70 min.): Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, chairman; Loretta Antl, Madison 
School, Lakewood, Ohio; Bernice Leary, Consultant, Board of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin; W. W. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus; E. W. Dolch, 
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University of Illinois; Marion Edman, Supervisor, Language Education, Detroit Public 
Schools 


2. Development of Language Power in the Elementary School 
Presiding, Marion B. Trabue, Dean of the School of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


The Council’s New Pamphlet on Improving Writing—Fanny Ragland, Director Upper 
Elementary Grades, Cincinnati (30 min.) 


The Development of Vocabulary—Ruth Strickland, Indiana University (30 min.) 
Creative Writing—Beryl Parker, D. C. Heath and Company (30 min.) 


Panel (60 min.): Marion B. Trabue, chairman; Martha Dallman, Ohio Wesleyan University ; 
Ruby Borden, Bexley, Ohio; E. E. Lewis, Ohio State University; Eloise Ramsey, Wayne 
University; D. June Ferebee, Bronxville (N.Y.) Public Schools; Margaret White, Super- 
visor of Elementary English, Cleveland 


3. Problems in Developing Skills in the Elementary School 


Presiding, Mary Reed, Terre Haute State Teachers College 


Interrelationships of Reading and Spelling—Emmett Betts, Pennsylvania State College 
(30 min.) 


Punctuation and Thinking—Rachel Salisbury, Milton College (30 min.) 
Developing Skill in Correct Usage—Jennie H. Adams, Rimer School, Akron, Ohio (30 min.) 


Panel (40 min.): Mary Reed, Terre Haute State Teachers College, chairman; Matilda 
Bailey, Lake George, New York; Eleanor Johnson, Editor, American Education Press; 
Josephine MacLatchey, Ohio State University; Mary Maloney, Linden School, Colum- 
bus 


4. Critical Problems in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


Presiding, Ward Green, Supervisor of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman of the Second- 
ary Section 


English as Experience—Earle T. Hawkins, State Supervisor of High Schools, Maryland 
Department of Education (20 min.) 


Audio-visual Aids in Teaching English—Nathan Miller, O’Keefe Junior High School, 
Atlanta, Chairman of the Council Committee on Audio-visual Aids (20 min.) 


Adapting the Curriculum to Nonacademics—Simon Certner, Bronx Vocational High 
School, New York (20 min.) 


Junior High School English in Wartime and After—Helen Hanlon, Supervisor Language 
Education, Detroit (20 min.) 


Panel: Implications for English Curriculum (40 min.) 
Adelaide Cunningham, Commercial High School, Atlanta, chairman; Gladys Gambill, 
Newport News (Va.) High School; Alexander Lewis, Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Jeannette Maltby, North Central High School, Spokane; Winifred Nash, 
Dorchester High School for Girls, Boston; Annekay Tharp, Memphis; Alice Wright, 
Seward Park High School, New York; Lou LaBrant, New York University; Roscoe Di- 
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vine, Vancouver, Washington; Salibelle Royster, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana; 
Edwin Stauffer, South High School, Columbus; Alva Edwards, South High School, Co- 
lumbus; Norman Woelfel, Ohio State University 


5. College Section 
Joint Meeting with the English Section, Ohio College Association 


Presiding as Co-chairmen, Karl O. Thompson, Case School of Applied Science, and George B. 
Parks, Queens College 


Topic: The New Picture of the College English Instructor 


Discussion: Professor Thompson (especially in the light of the postwar report of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education); W. L. Werner, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee; and Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University, 
chairman-elect of the Section (especially in the light of the proposed English Survey) 


LUNCHEON MEETING, 12: 30-3:00 P.M. 


Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools, Presiding 
(Feast of Literary Talent—full details in final program) 


* 
EXHIBIT OF AUDIO-VISUAL Als will be provided at Ohio State University by Dr. WoELFEL 


* 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS by Publishers will be displayed in the 
play 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
* 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL WHO PLAN TO ATTEND the Columbus meeting should make hotel res- 
ervations at once. Minimum rates at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, convention headquarters, are 
$3.30 single, $5.50 double. Rates at other hotels will be supplied by the Columbus Convention 
Bureau, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

* 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Honorary Advisory Committee: GEORGE E. RouDEBUSH, Superintendent of Columbus High Schools; 
L. K. REPLOGLE, Assistant Superintendent; W. W. Miter, Assistant Superintendent; HAROLD 
A. ANDERSON, Director of Public Relations and First Vice-President, N.C.T.E. 


AREMA KiRVEN, South High School, General Chairman 

ApoLpH KITTEL, West Junior High School, Vice-Chairman 

SARAH CrisT, South High School, Secretary 

MABEL Haynes, North High School, Treasurer 

DEBORAH MCNEILAN, East High School, Senior High Representative 
Mary GerstT, Linden-McKinley, Junior High Representative 

Mary Botanp, West Broad, Elementary Representative 

KLIsE KiNG, South High School, Commercial Exhibits Chairman 
PAULINE BRYANT, North High School, Publicity Chairman 

Epna WEITZEL, Franklinton High, Registration Chairman 

EpnA GEORGE, Everett Junior High, Membership Chairman 
DEBORAH MCNEILAN, East High School, Hospitality Chairman 
HEDWIG BreEtz, Crestview Junior High, Assistant Hospitality Chairman 
Mary GAAL, Barrett Junior High, Banquet Chairman 
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MarGarET ROLInG, Indianola Junior High, Luncheon Chairman 
MABEL Haynes, North High School, Finance Chairman 
ApoLpH KITTEL, West Junior High School, Rooms and Meetings 
RACHEL VAN Hook, South High School, Printing Chairman 


Proposed Constitution of the National Council 
of Teachers of English* 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
hereinafter sometimes referred to as “‘the 
Association,” “the Corporation,” or “the 
Council.” 

II. LOCATION 


Its location shall be in Kansas City, 
Jackson County, Missouri (or in Chicago, 
Illinois, if the Executive Committee sees fit 
to reincorporate before the November meet- 
ing), but it may have such other office or 
offices as the Board of Directors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may from time to time 
establish. 

III. OBJECT 


The purpose of this Association is to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in English 
at all educational levels; to encourage re- 
search, experimentation, and investigation 
in the teaching of English; to facilitate pro- 


«(Report of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution of N.C.T.E. 

The many changes proposed made it simplest to 
present the whole constitution as the committee 
would have it. 

For members with limited time to read or with- 
out definite knowledge of the present constitution 
the Editor unofficially points to the following points 
of important change: 

1. Dues are relegated to the By-Laws. 

2. The manner of choosing directors-at-large is 
modified. 

3. Directors chosen by the Sections are added. 

4. The method of nominating Council officers is 
considerably changed. 

5. Mail ballots are to be counted in the election 
of officers. 

6. The composition of the Executive Committee 
is altered. 

7. The government of the Sections is prescribed. 

8. Specific provision for committees is inserted. 

g. Submission of committee and Section budgets, 
already a custom, is required.—W. W. H.| 


fessional co-operation of its members; to 
hold public discussions and programs; to 
sponsor the publication of desirable articles 
and reports; and to integrate the efforts of 
all those who are concerned with the im- 
provement of instruction in English. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Council shall be open 
to all persons engaged in the teaching or 
supervision of English at any school level 
and to all others interested in the improv- 
ment of such teaching. Students in training 
to be teachers of English may become non- 
voting members at a reduced rate which 
shall be fixed by the By-Laws. Only mem- 
bers whose current dues are paid shall be in 
good standing, entitled to vote and to hold 
office. 

The amount of annual dues shall be fixed 
in the By-Laws. 


V. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Bona fide associations of teachers of 
English having 25 or more members, in- 
cluding English sections of city, state, or 
regional teachers’ associations, may become 
affiliates of the Council. 

Affiliates shall pay annual affiliation fees, 
the amount of which shall be fixed by the 
By-Laws. 


VI. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Board of Directors —The management of 
the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors and in an Executive 
Committee chosen by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The directors shall be chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. Each local, state, or regional associa- 
tion affiliated with the Council shall be en- 
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titled to select one or more of its members 
who are also members of the National Coun- 
cil to serve as directors of the Council. Af- 
filiates which have between 25 and 50 mem- 
bers shall each be entitled to name one mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Affiliates 
which have more than 50 but fewer than 
150 members shall each be entitled to name 
two members of the Board of Directors. 
Affiliates which have more than 150 mem- 
bers shall be entitled to name three members 
to the Board of Directors. Each director 
shall serve for one year unless re-elected or 
until his successor is selected or the affilia- 
tion of his association lapses. 

B. Members of the Council shall elect 18 
directors-at-large, representing a wide geo- 
graphical distribution. Each director-at- 
large shall be elected for a term of three 
years. To facilitate adequate selection from 
various sections of the Council, the officers 
of each section shall furnish the nominating 
committee of the Board of Directors a list 
of six of their members annually from widely 
distributed sections of the country who 
would make valuable directors of the or- 
ganization. The use made of these names 
shall be left to the discretion of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

C. Each of the sections of the Council, 
namely, the elementary, high-school, and 
college sections, shall elect from its own 
membership six representatives on the 
Board of Directors, two retiring each year. 
In the beginning, two shall be elected for 
three years, two for two years, and two for 
one year. So far as possible, geographical 
distribution shall be considered in the nomi- 
nation of such members. This election is to 
be conducted by mail ballot in May of the 
year in which they take office in November. 

D. Council officers, chairmen of the 
three sections, and all chairmen of commit- 
tees shall be ex officio members of the Board 
of Directors during their terms of office. 
Editors of all Council periodicals shall also 
be members ex officio of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Council. 

Except in so far as the Council may by 
vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors 
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shall have full authority to manage the 
business and the properties of the Council. 

Officers of the Council—The members of 
the Board of Directors shall choose annually 
from the membership of the Council a presi- 
dent, a first vice-president, a second vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, who 
shall serve in those capacities both in the 
Council and on the Board. 

Candidates for these offices shall be pro- 
posed by a Nominating Committee of five 
members. The Nominating Committee shall 
be elected by a ballot by the Board of Direc- 
tors not earlier than its second session in 
connection with each annual meeting, one 
year in advance of the time when their re- 
port is to be acted upon. Nominations for 
this election shall be by informal ballot. No 
member elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee two consecutive years shall be eligi- 
ble for re-election until two years have 
passed. The Nominating Committee shall 
send to the secretary of the Council by 
March 1 for publication in the May issue of 
all Council periodicals the following slate of 
candidates: one person for president, one for 
secretary-treasurer, two for first vice-presi- 
dent, and two for second vice-president. 
Additional names may be added by petition 
signed by 20 directors of the Council and 
accompanied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. The final slate shall be 
published in the October issues of the 
Council’s periodicals and shall be voted up- 
on by the Board of Directors at its final 
meeting in November. [Absent directors 
shall be permitted to vote by mail. Only 
those ballots shall be counted which are re- 
ceived by the secretary before midnight 
preceding the first day of the annual meet- 
ing.] 

The Executive Committee.—The officers of 
the Council, the last two past presidents, 
and the chairmen of the sections shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee of nine 
members, which shall direct the work of the 
Council under the general policy deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors and shall 
conduct the executive business of the Coun- 
cil between the annual meetings of the 
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Board of Directors. Six members of the 
Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 


VII. SECTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Every member of the National Council 
of Teachers of English may check upon his 
registration blank the section in which he 
wishes particularly to be enrolled: elemen- 
tary, high school, or college. Members of 
the elementary section shall receive the 
Elementary English Review; members of the 
high-school section, the English Journal; 
and members of the college section, College 
English. By payment of additional sub- 
scription prices, members of the Council 
may obtain two or more of these periodicals 
and belong to two or more sections. 

Each section shall have a steering com- 
mittee known as the Section Committee, 
consisting of a chairman and five additional 
members, two elected each year for a period 
of three years. A Section Nominating Com- 
mittee composed of three members, one 
appointed by the Executive Committee and 
two elected by informal ballot by the mem- 
bers of the section at the annual meeting to 
serve for the following year, shall send to the 
secretary of the Council by February 1 for 
publication in the April issue of the appro- 
priate periodical a slate of four names from 
which two shall be chosen by mail ballot in 
May. The chairman of the section shall 
name from the three members so selected 
the chairman of the committee. In the be- 
ginning, two members of the steering com- 
mittee shall be elected for three years, two 
for two years, and two for one year; there- 
after, two shall be elected every year for 
three-year terms. The chairman shall be 
chosen from their own number by the mem- 
bers of the Section Committee and shall 
serve a term of two years. 

The election of the chairman of the ele- 
mentary section shall occur in alternate 
years with the election of chairmen for the 
high-school and college sections; therefore, 
in the beginning, the elementary section 
shall elect its chairman for one year only. 

So far as possible geographical distribu- 


tion shall be considered in the nomination of 
such members. The Section Nominating 
Committee shall also present four candi- 
dates for representatives on the Board of 
Directors. Additional names may be added 
to either list by a petition signed by 15 mem- 
bers of the section, to be sent to the secretary 
of the Council not later than April 1 for 
publication in the May issue of the appro- 
priate journal. Such petitions shall be ac- 
companied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. Section Committee mem- 
bers and Council directors elected by the 
sections shall take office at the close of the 
November meeting. 


VIII. COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council shall recognize the follow- 
ing kinds of committees: 

A. General committees appointed by 
the Executive Committee to carry on ac- 
tivities at one or more levels of instruction. 

B. Intra-sectional committees appointed 
by the Section Committees to carry on 
sectional duties. Such committees shall be 
ratified by the Executive Committee of the 
Council or its by appointed agents. 


IX. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall 
be held at such place and time as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall designate. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
Executive Committee, or by petition, filed 
with the secretary, of 10 per cent of the 
membership of the Council. 

The Board of Directors shall meet at the 
time and place of the Annual Meeting of the 
Council. Special meetings of the Board 
shall be called by the secretary at the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee, or upon 
written request made three months in ad- 
vance of the date for the meeting by 20 per 
cent of the members of the Board. Twenty 
per cent of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. 

In the event that there is no Annual 
Meeting of the Council, there shall be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In the 
event that a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
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tors shall prove impossible, the Executive 
Committee shall be empowered to conduct 
an election of officers by means of ballots 
mailed to the members of the Board of 
Directors. 


X. BUDGETS AND EARNINGS 


Neither the Council nor any officer or 
committee shall contract any indebtedness 
exceeding the net balance then remaining 
in the treasury. 

No part of the net earnings, if any, of the 
corporation shall inure to the benefit of any 
private person or party, but all net earnings 
shall be used solely and exclusively for the 
objects and purposes of the Council. 

Budgets for sections and for committees 
shall be submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee ten days prior to the November 
meeting of the Council. Requisitions 
throughout the year shall be signed by the 
chairman of the committee or of the section 
and by the secretary-treasurer and the 
president of the Council. 

The fiscal year shall begin August 1. 


XI. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting of the Council, pro- 
vided that at least one month’s notice be 
given to each member of the nature of any 
proposed amendment or addition, such 
notice to be sent upon the order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; or by two-thirds vote 
of those participating in a mail ballot sub- 
mitted to the members of the Council. 

If a proposal to amend this constitution 
is presented to the Executive Committee 
with the signatures of 1 per cent of the 
members of the Council, the Executive 
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Committee shall within twelve months sub- 
mit it to vote, either giving a proper notice 
and bringing it before a legal meeting of the 
Council or sending out a mail ballot upon the 


proposal. 
BY-LAWS 


1. The annual membership dues for vot- 
ing members of the Council, including sub- 
scription to either the English Journal or 
College English, shall be $3.00; dues, in- 
cluding subscription to the Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, shall be $2.50. Dues for non- 
voting student members shall be $1.00 per 
semester or $1.75 per year. 

The annual dues for Affiliates in Class C, 
having not over 50 members, shall be $2.50; 
for Affiliates in Class B, having over 50 
but not over 150 members, shall be $5.00; 
and for Affiliates in Class A, having over 
150 members, shall be $10.00. All member- 
ships of Affiliates shall expire at the end of 
the fiscal year of the National Council, but 
new Affiliates paying dues after the middle 
of the fiscal year shall pay only one-half the 
annual dues. 

2. The names of the officers, the direc- 
tors, and the chairmen and members of all 
committees of the Council shall be pub- 
lished annually to the membership. 

3. The minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the preceding year and the pro- 
posed budget for the ensuing year shall be 
presented to the Board of Directors at each 
annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted 


Lou La BRANT 
GEORGE PARKS 
ALICE WRIGHT 
Dora V. Smitu, Chairman 


Another amendment proposed to the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
too late for action upon it is presented be- 
low. It will be offered for adoption at 
Columbus. It calls for insertion at the end 
of the section dealing with the Board of 
Directors, just preceding “Officers of the 


Council” (top of second column of p. 61 of 
this magazine), the following paragraph: 

“Tn case a need arises between the regular 
meetings of the Board of Directors, the 
president of the Council may secure by mail 
ballot a decision from the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 
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Summary and R eport 


About Literature 


THE PUBLICATION, EIGHTY-ONE 
years after his death, of the first adequate 
selection of Thoreau’s poetry stimulated 
H. W. Wells to present in American Litera- 
ture for May “An Evaluation of Thoreau’s 
Poetry.” The poems are sincere, highly 
imaginative, deeply expressive, and lacking 
middle-class faults. 

Although Thoreau was casual about his 
lyrics, a large majority of the material now 
published is, within his limitations, of fin- 
ished workmanship. He refused to ape the 
popular fashions of his age as set by Words- 
worth, Byron, et al. He was rugged, terse, 
abrupt, regenerately unorthodox. The 
breadth of his reading in the classics—an- 
cient as well as English-is reflected in the 
prophetic insight and variety of his work. 

He touches the poetry of our time in 
terms of its acute tensions—the direct ex- 
pression of abrupt and vivid experiences of 
the moment; close and astringent conjunc- 
tion of the concrete and illusive; nature 
imagery first used to produce a mood, 
then surprise with the unveiling of an im- 
aginative idea; nervous heightening of sub- 
jectivity; bits of light but effective verse in 
which humor supports idealism or homey 
idealism aids lofty transcendentalism. 

All schools of poetry were his teachers, 
none his master. His breadth of vision is 
what our age, tragically seeking a new con- 
solidation of mankind, most requires. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN THE THEA- 
ter of today and yesterday will find the en- 


tire August issue of Theatre Arts devoted to 
“Tnternational Theatre: Made in America.” 
Edith J. R. Isaacs and Rosamond Gilder 
declare in their introductory statement that 
the American theater is different from all 
others partly because it has been enriched 
by contributions from so many nations. 
They then proceed to accounts of the 
French, German, and Russian theaters in 
America and of the Chinese tradition. This 
issue of Theatre Arts is, if anything, more 
lavishly illustrated than usual, almost en- 
tirely with pictures of foreign actors or 
plays in America. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ROBERT BRIDGES, 
particularly as it appears in The Testa- 
ment of Beauty, is examined in the discus- 
sion department of the Philosophical Review 
for May by Andrew J. Green. The paper, 
called “Robert Bridges and the Spiritual 
Animal,” finds the poet’s attempt to build 
up idealism upon a basis of naturalism far 
from successful, with at least three serious 
contradictions unresolved. “In the closing 
section of the Testament, Bridges himself is 
compelled to give up exposition and revert 
to a declaration of faith.” This, Green 
thinks, while not destroying the permanent 
poetic value of many splendid passages in 
the Testament, necessarily lowers our ap- 
praisal of the poem as a whole. “Bridges 
will be esteemed for his lyrical and critical 
gifts, and for the beauty of certain aspects 
of his thought, not for the coherence and 
acceptability of his philosophy.” 


About Education 


FOR TWO YEARS NOW THE LIAISON 
Committee for International Education has 
been at work, first under the chairmanship 
of Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stanford, and 


now under that of William G. Carr, of the 
Educational Policies Commission. It must 
be given much of the credit for satisfactory 
development in its field. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


Our Department of State sent a delega- 
tion to the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London in April. Represen- 
tative Fulbright, of Arkansas (now Demo- 
cratic nominee for United States Senator), 
who served as chairman, C. Mildred 
Thompson, Archibald MacLeish, John W. 
Studebaker, Grayson N. Kefauver, and 
Ralph E. Turner composed the delegation. 
The conference adopted recommendations 
for the establishment of the United Nations 
Organization for Education and Cultural 
Reconstruction. The organization will not 
actually be formed until twenty of the forty- 
four united and associated nations approve 
it. These recommendations are being con- 
sidered by the Department of State and are 
being presented to Congress. 


An International Education Assembly 
met during the first week in June at Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland. The delibera- 
tions resulted in a document, “‘Education 
for a Free Society,” which will shortly be 
available as a thirty-two-page pamphlet 
from the School Executive, 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, or from the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
It is free. 


AN EXCELLENT STATEMENT OF 
the function of literature and of the conse- 
quent purposes and methods of teaching 
literature in the secondary school is made in 
the Report of the Literature Committee of the 
School and College Conference on English, a 
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North Atlantic seaboard organization inter- 
ested primarily in college-bound students. It 
decries overemphasis upon literary history, 
correlation for correlation’s sake or the use 
of literature as a mere handmaid to social 
studies, too much technical analysis, and 
direct moralizing of literature. Positively, 
literature is a record of experience and also, 
whether directly or implicitly, the author’s 
comment or judgment of it—in other words, 
a record of the ends, beliefs, or judgments 
that men have thought worthy. It operates, 
however, through a sharing of the author’s 
experiences, including aesthetic and emo- 
tional elements. “‘Unless the reader is aes- 
thetically stimulated by literature.... 
ethical values it may contain as literature 
will be lost. Some abstract lesson, precept, 
or ‘moral’ may remain.... but values of 
this kind are as well transmitted by ser- 
mons.” “Its function is not directly and by 
precept to make good neighbors and kind 
hearts, but to lead the student, as he de- 
velops, to consider the ethical complexity 
of life... . and to make a more enlightened 
choice of his own loyalties.” 

The Report goes on to discuss choice of 
texts, making sensible pronouncements up- 
on the use of both old and new writing, of 
American and European literature, of free 
reading and assigned reading. Its opinion 
on survey courses is in general unfavorable. 

There are many other ideas in the thirty- 
page pamphlet, which may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents from Douglas A. Shepard- 
son, Box 308, Wallingford, Connecticut. 


For Student Use 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., has just published the 
last three ‘Resource Units” in its series, 
“Problems in American Life.” These are 
The American Standard of Living, The 
American Way of Business, and Urban and 
Rural Living. Thirty cents each. Descriptive 
leaflet of whole series sent on request. 


= 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company began in August a series of un- 
announced length called “Adventure 
Ahead.” It began with an adaptation of 
Two Years before the Mast and is including 
The Story of a Bad Boy, Floherty’s Inside the 
FBI, Henty’s One of the Twenty-eight, and 
David Copperfield. Saturday mornings, from 
10:00 to 10:30 E.W.T. 
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THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System is now (October 1) in the middle of a 
series of special broadcasts in its “People’s 
Platform” series discussing “International 
Problems.” These come on alternate Satur- 
days, 6:15-6:45 E.W.T. They are also to be 
broadcast in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. 


A SERIES OF RADIO SCRIPTS EN- 
titled “‘Let’s Play Fair” is offered by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews on a monthly basis without charge to 
teachers. Each play is fifteen minutes long, 
complete in itself, and requires principally 
teen-age actors with very few adult roles. 
Address Department R, National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 


AMONG THE PENNY “PERSONAL 
Growth Leaflets” published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., are 
Selections for Memorizing, one booklet for 
each grade from IV to XVI. (No orders are 
accepted for less than twenty-five booklets; 
there are more than one hundred titles.) 
These are the items included in the booklet 
for the twelfth grade. Would they be your 
choice? “You, at This Moment,” by Josiah 
Royce; ‘“‘A Living Sacrifice,” from Romans, 
chapter 12; “The Four Freedoms,” by 
F.D.R.; “A New Bill of Rights for Free 
Men,” by the National Resources Planning 


Board; ‘‘The Parliament of Man,” from 
“Locksley Hall”; “Each in His Own 
Tongue,” by W. H. Carruth; “To a Water- 
fowl”; “Requiem,” by R. L. Stevenson; 
“Advice of Polonius to His Son,” from 
Hamlet; Byron’s apostrophe to “‘The Sea’”’; 
“Tf”; and “American Aspirations,’ by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. This booklet was ar- 
ranged by the staff of the Journal of the 
N.E.A., with the co-operation of the teach- 
ers of Washington, D.C., of Chanute, Kan- 
sas, and of the American University. 


WRITE TO NEW TOOLS FOR LEARN- 
ing, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York 11, 
for the pamphlet, Recordings for Classroom 
and Discussion Groups. 


THE AMERICAN TUBERCULOSIS AS- 
sociation offers a school program and study 
unit called “By Land and Sea and Air, 
Merry Christmas.” 


THE MICHIGAN SECONDARY 
School Curriculum Study, Lansing 2, has a 
nineteen-page mimeographed bibliography 
for junior and senior high school classes on 
“Literature of Democracy.” Fifteen cents. 


THE PROMOTION DEPARTMENT OF 
Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
offers an oversized, colorful, illustrated leaf- 
let on “The Short Short Story,” boosting 
Collier’s, of course, but making plain the 
qualities of this type of literature. 
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Books 
Ih Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Red Cock Crows. By FRANCES GAITHER. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

“The region depicted is an imaginary land..... 
The main events of the story do bear-a family re- 
semblance to the happenings in the summer of 1835 
at the now vanished town of Livingston, Mississip- 
pi.” In time this story precedes Strange Fruit by 
nearly a hundred years. Partly we see conditions 
through the eyes of a young Yankee teacher. The 
theme of the story is fear—the possibilities and reali- 
ties of a slave uprising. 


The Night Is Ending. By James RONALD. Lippin- 
cott. $2.75. 

The author of Old Soldiers Never Die tells the 
story of an unselfish woman. Ruth Malvern, after 
mothering an irresponsible father, assumes the care 
of a family of children who have no claim upon her. 
A young doctor comes into her life. The author 
achieves a feeling of universal significance in pictur- 
ing a few lives and their emotions and conflicts com- 
mon to mankind. 


Cluny Brown. By MARGERY SHARP. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Cluny Brown was a Londoner, an orphan who 
lived with an uncle—a conscientious plumber. Cluny 
was tall and gawky, and she didn’t seem to “know 
her place”—so the conscientious uncle decided she 
must go into domestic service and “learn her place.”’ 
A charming story, with comedy and pathos and not 
a little shrewd social implication, made delightful 
with surprises. 


Pastoral. By Nevit SHutTe. Morrow. $2.50. 


Peter Marshall is a Londoner—an office clerk— 
and has fifty-eight bombing flights to his credit. 
Aside from these flights, there are fishing and de- 
lightful country scenes and “boy meets girl.’’ Love 
in a setting now growing too familiar—but a fresh, 
honest, tender love despite tragic and cruel cir- 
cumstances. 


Ride with Me. By Tomas B. Costarn. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 
A romantic love story, involving a war corre- 
spondent and publisher of a London newspaper, with 
a background of Napoleon’s war and abundant his- 
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tory of that era. Many characters, rich in detail, 
with a striking picture of the parallelism of the 
Napoleonic war and World War II. 


The State of the Nation. By Jonn Dos Passos. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

As an inquiring journalist, Dos Passos has trav- 
eled about the country talking with people in every 
walk of life. These experiences he tabulates, studies, 
and relates with skill and decision. A liberal him- 
self, he may do some wishful thinking, but he gives 
us food for thought. Very clever and illuminating 
illustrations by F. Strobel. 


Raymond Clapper Watching the World. Edited and 
with biographical sketch by Mrs. Raymonp 
CLapPpeER. Introduction by Ernte Py.e. Whittle- 
sey. $3.00. 

A collection of the late columnist’s writings cov- 
ering the decade since 1934. A big book—photos and 
good print. These opinions of a man of unquestioned 
integrity, well informed and patriotic, are of vital 
importance. 


A Basic History of the United States. By CHARLES A. 
and Mary R. Brearp. Garden City (New Home 
Library). $0.69. 

A compact history for the general reader. From 
1497, when Henry VII established a claim to the 
territory which was to become the United States, 
to the final chapter, “Chief Theaters of American 
Action in the Global War,” the book is concise and 
interesting. In a short Prefatory Note the authors 
say: “‘As the title indicates, this volume deals with 
fundamental activities, ideas, and interests which 
have entered into the development of American So- 
ee It is newly designed and newly written 
to express the historical judgment which we have 
reached after more than 40 years devoted to the 
study of documents and the observation of life at 
first hand in all parts of the U.S., rural and urban, 
and in parts of the old world and the orient.” The 
Beards, in choosing to have their History so pub- 
lished that it may be sold at a very moderate price, 
have proved their genuine patriotism. 


Lost Island. By JAMeEs NorMAN HALL. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 
On a tiny Polynesian island a small group of na- 
tives enjoyed a peaceful primitive life. A gentle old 
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priest, a white man who had married a native girl, 
and a ship stopping perhaps twice a year were prac- 
tically their only touch with civilization as we know 
it. When the powers that be decided to make a car- 
rier station of this island, the inevitable happened. 
Hall’s insight, his deep appreciation of social im- 
plications, his troubled understanding of the prob- 
lems of a machine age, make the reading of this 
story an absorbing experience. It is told in first per- 
son by an engineer in charge of the conversion of the 
island into a link in Pacific war. Very lovely prose. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace. By Tuomas A. 

BarLey. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The past is past, but the author points out the 
lessons we should have learned and the points we 
should keep in mind at the next peace table. Car- 
toons and maps. 


The Condition of Man. By Lewts Mumrorp. Har- 
court. $5.00. 

By the author of Technics and Civilization and 
The Culture of Cities. In a short Foreword Mr. Mum- 
ford says that this third volume should be placed 
first because it deals with the purposes and ends of 
human development. He says: ‘‘My aim has been to 
give a rounded interpretation of the development of 
modern man, and to show what changes in his plan 
of life are necessary if he is to make the most of the 
vast powers that are now at his command..... Not 
once but repeatedly in man’s history, has an all en- 
veloping crisis provided the condition essential to a 
renewal of the personality and the community. In 
the darkness of the present day, that memory is a 
promise.” 


The Nazis Go Underground. By Curt Riess. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

“No matter what happens to Germany, the 
Party must go on.” The author is firmly convinced 
that Nazi plans for the future have already been 
laid by Himmler, with designs for their use in United 
States, Switzerland, South America, etc. One star- 
tling chapter deals with German sympathizers in our 
own country who may be useful tools for the Nazis. 


One Man’s Meat. By E. B. Wutte. New and en- 
larged ed. Harper. $2.75. 
Ten new chapters have been added to this collec- 
tion of wit and humor. Personal essays. 


Lake Michigan. By Mito M. Quatre. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3.50. 

The editor of the “American Lakes Series” com- 
bines history and geography with economic and 
political influence in his account of this lake which 
is three hundred miles long. Illustrated. 


Lake Superior. By GRACE LEE Nute. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3.50. 
“American Lakes Series.” A fine history of the 
world’s greatest fresh-water lake and its varied 
riches. Illustrated. 


one times one—rI X 1. By E. E. CUMMINGS. Holt. 
$2.00. 

To understand Cummings’ poetry it is necessary 
to know something of his life (three years in a French 
concentration camp in World War I), his philosophy, 
and his artistic personality. 

“when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man.” 
He has used other literary forms, is an artist of keen 
imagination, is fond of “that precision which creates 
movement,” and follows the principle that rt is to 
omit. 
FOR THE STUDENT 


Probing Our Prejudices. By HORTENSE POWDER- 

MAKER. Harper. Pp. 73. $1.00. 

The body of the book is a series of chapters, 
which might have been ‘‘talks,” aimed at making 
students conscious of their own prejudices and of the 
usual effects of prejudice. A few “Questions for Dis- 
cussion” follow each chapter. The authors are think- 
ing chiefly of racial and religious prejudices. 


This Is Your Language. By RussELL CospEerR. Ap- 
pleton-Century. Pp. 174. $1.16. 

A grammar for high-school pupils which omits 
much of the traditional luggage of analysis or classi- 
fication. It makes use of recent findings of scholar- 
ship and is descriptive rather than didactic in its 
presentation. Developed through repeated trials in 
the classroom. 


What about Your English? By MABEL VINSON CAGE. 

Wagner. Pp. 226. $1.30. 

Rather informal advice for the early teen age— 
about language, manners, ethics, business. Occasion- 
al assignments in writing or speaking are called 
“Practice Tests” along with exercises in usage and 
such activities as rating one’s orderliness at home 
and in school. 


Simplified English Grammar with Diagrams. By 

Lura J. Loaper. Heath. $0.44. 

Condensed, categorical, thoroughly diagram- 
matic, including rather intricate constructions. De- 
veloped in the teaching of bilingual students in 
Hawaii. A separate key gives all the diagrams re- 
quired by the exercises. 


New Plain Way English: Handbook and Exercise 
Books, No. 1: Cumulative Review; No. II: Sentence 
Mastery; and No. III: Review for Mastery. $0.18 
to $0.27 each. 

The paper-covered Handbook covers the sim- 
plest points needed in seventh grade and many 
needed only (if ever) in twelfth grade. Though trying 
to be liberal the authors can say, “But most of the 
makers of textbooks prefer ‘It is I.’”” The six exer- 
cise books wisely ignore some of the usage items— 
such as cases of nouns—in the Handbook. Most of 
the exercises are composed of sentences that make 
more or less coherent paragraphs when read without 
interruption. 
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== A Complete High School Reading Program 


The 


Realm 
Reading 


Doorways American 
Trails 
: These six books constitute a 
Highways basic reading program, unified Bo k 
Heritage and balanced, for six consecu- oO 
4 tive school years. It provides 
American Scene diversified selections to insure 
richer appreciation and fuller 
English Scene understanding bythestudents. Company 


AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 


Now ready! 


Teaching Communication 
in the 
Junior High School 


By Heten J. HANLON and 
Miriam B. 


ry, for both 
teacher and 
student” 


These two supervisors know the field, 
know it better than the teacher 
anchored in one classroom can. Their 
advice is 


clear 
specific 

40,000 concise biographies of noted men and g 
sound women of all countries ms and con- 5 
+ $0.25 temporary — from every field of human ac- a 
7 pages - $0 tivity, poeaniee within the covers of y single a 
National Council of Teachers a 
of English Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 a 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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More and better 
“home” reading 


Through compulsion? Hardly. Not better, and in the long 
run not more. ‘‘You can lead a horse. . . .’” And compulsory 


reading stops as soon as the driver quits. 


Through rewards? No. Their effect is in inverse ratio to the 
patients’ need—and temporary at best. 


Through guidance! Helping each student to find books within 
his capacity and interest, leading him gently to ‘‘deeper’’ and 
more varied reading—these enrich him now, and foster per- 


manent tastes and reading habits. 


Guidance requires conferences. Have them at almost any 
cost. If necessary, hold conferences during class hours while 


students read. 


Conferences require ready records. You must see at a glance 
what the student has read, what he liked, whether he‘‘grasped”’ 
the books. The Cumulative Reading Record supplies all 
this. It is inexpensive, too. Get a free sample from 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street . Chicago 23, Illinois 


BOOK NEWS 


ENLARGED EDITION 


NEW NARRATIVES 


Edited by 
BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


cas new edition of this exceedingly popular story collection for 
high-school English courses introduces five new stories, selected, 
as are all the others in the book, for their interest to adolescents, 
their simplicity of language, and the significance of their themes. 


The experience of many teachers with this book has demonstrated 
the extraordinary appeal the selections have for the student. Invari- 
ably, a pupil who reads one of the stories continues right through 
the book on his own, not waiting for assignments. For this reason, as 
well as because of the simplicity of the writing, the book has proved 
to be especially effective with backward pupils and with pupils who 
are experiencing reading difficulties. 


Each story is accompanied by interesting questions, assignments, 
biographical material, and guidance for further reading. 


The new stories are: Louise Baker’s “How Green is my Grass’”’—a 
story of a girl with “brains”; Mariel Brady’s “Birthday Cake’’—a 
story of choice on an eighteenth birthday; Georgia Maxwell Robert- 
son’s “Ricky Walks Alone’”’—a story of a blind boy and his family; 
Richard Sherman’s “The Had-Been”—a story of an Answer Kids 
prodigy; and Wirt A. Williams, Jr.’s “Attack by Starlight’”’—a story 
of a destroyer in World War II. 


12 mo. 471 pages $1.36 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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NEW and powerful tool for high school classes is Woolley, Scott, and 
Tressler’’ss HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING. Both a 
textbook and a reference book, the HANDBOOK teaches students how 
to express themselves clearly, correctly, and vividly; how to develop habits 
of logical thinking; how to use reference materials easily and efficiently. 


NEW textbook-workbook, Loader’s SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR WITH DIAGRAMS, meets today’s need for a more 

direct approach to minimum essentials in English. It teaches the funda- 

mentals of grammar through active application to sentence diagraming in 

six logical steps. For use as a complete or supplementary text in junior or 
senior high school classes. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON + NEW YORK - CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS + LONDON 


Looking at Life 
through 
American Literature 


By NELLIE MAE LOMBARD 


By showing that reading is related to the reader’s own interests 
and experience, this annotated bibliography encourages the high 
school student to read for pleasure and ideas. There are 1800 books, 
short stories, poems, essays and plays listed by pupils’ interests 
rather than in chronological order or by literary types. Three levels 
of reading ability—slow, average, and advanced—are indicated. 


Paper. $1.50 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 
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